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IBRARIANS, bless _ their 
hearts, make many helpful 
suggestions for improving 

Compton's, and occasionally one 
of them hands us a beautiful and 
entirely unsolicited bouquet. 

One such came recently from the Super- 
intendent of Children’s Work in a large 
city library. We were talking about the dif_- 
culty of giving new and often untrained 
assistants a feeling for the great literature 
of childhood. 

“T start them off with a group of Comp- 
ton articles,’ said this librarian. ‘‘First, 
Anne Carroll Moore's article on Literature 
for Children and the second section of the 
article on Reading (Frances Clarke Sayers). 
They read the article on Mythology (Say- 
ers), the one on Folklore (Carl Carmer), 
the material on Storytelling (Mary Gould 
Davis and Anne Carroll Moore), and some 
of the biographies of great classical writers 
and story collectors like Hans Christian 
Andersen and the Grimm Brothers. I give 
each new assistant a copy of Seven Stories 
High’ and encourage her to read as many 
books as possible.” 

Where this librarian went from there I 
don’t know, but certainly any assistant who 
has gone thus far is ready for the new 
“Critical History of Children’s Literature’’ 
and “The Unreluctant Years.” 

Not all the bouquets flung in our direc- 
tion recently have come from the children’s 
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field. Leonard Kirkpatrick, librar- 
ian of the University of Utah, 
wrote—with permission to quote— 
of the student who was fearful of 
flunking a final examination in a 
course on the philosophy of art. ‘I 
recommended that she read the article on 
Fine Arts in Compton’s. She studied it, and 
told me that it really contained most of the 
principles discussed in the course.’ The 
article saved the day. This student passed. 

Then there was an appreciative story I 
got first hand from the manager of a well- 
known clinic and hospital. He was up for 
appointment to some board or committee 
having to do with civil defense. A pre- 
requisite for the appointment was an ex- 
amination covering the atom and the basic 
principles of atomic energy. 

“Thanks to Compton’s I am in,”’ he re- 
ported. “I locked myself up for a week end 
with the set and studied text and graphs 
until the symbols danced in my head.” 

Yesterday our Arkansas manager told me 
of a call from a bank in one of that state’s 
cities. One of the officers ordered a set of 
Compton’s. “For your children, I suppose ?”’ 
asked the manager. “No, for the bank,” 
was the reply. ‘We asked the public library 
what to buy. The librarian said Compton's.” 

If this column includes too many bou- 
quets, just lay it to early autumn nostalgia 
for spring and summer flowers. Didn’t you 
hate to see them go? 

BEL. 
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In the modernization of the reading room at 
the Kansas City Public Library, all the old 
tables were replaced, for greater comfort and 


This IDEA from 


The exclusive “Apronless” table, a major 
advancement in new equipment for the 
modern library, gives three more inches 
of knee room below the table top. Yet 
the table surface is only 29” from the 
floor instead of the conventional 30”; the 
result of LB’s unique corner construction 
that gives utmost rigidity without the 
use of aprons. 

LB’s “Apronless” tables are made in 


Library Bureau 





easier reading, by these new “Apronless”* 
tables, exclusive with Library Bureau. 
*Patented 


Library Bureau... 


sizes to meet the varied requirements of 
all libraries, and provide greater work- 
ing effectiveness, greater beauty, and 
longer life. 

For full information about this new 
table and other library equipment, 
phone your local Remington Rand 
Library Specialist, or write: Room 1283, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Ask for 


Folder LB604. 
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Originators of Specialized Library Equipment 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











it's the 
new 
Microcard 


vader 









Latest design plus new knob 
activated card moving mech- 
anism guarantees easy, clear 
readability.Card holder auto- 
matically opens for insertion, 
closes and holds Microcards 
firmly and always in “square. 







Write 


For complete infor- 
mation and price list 
of all models. 






Arrangements have been made with Kodak 








NO EYE STRAIN, PAGE AFTER PAGE 
OF EFFORTLESS, EASY READING. 


Libraries, public or private, throughout 
the country are adopting the new Micro- 
card Reader for the quick, easy, convenient 
way to serve their readers. Books, charts, 
records, documents, etc. previously pre- 
served by Microcards are enlarged 26 times 
and centered on a screen 97%"’ x 1014”. 
Focussing knob quickly brings type into 
sharp clean focus, control knobs locate 
desired page with a minimum of movement. 
The Model 6A (illustrated) has fast F1.5 
lens and wide angle screen . . . $255.00 

The model 6 has an F3.5 lens for softer 
light, and Fresnel type screen . . . $245.00 


THE MICROCARD CORPORATION 


READER DIVISION 
BOX 314A, LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Ltd. ot England to produce a similar reader. 
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Our Readers 
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Library Equipment and Supplies 
I want to write and congratulate you on the 
‘Guide to Library Equipment and Supplies” 
which was included in the July-August issue. 
This feature will be of inestimable use to li- 
brarians and I suggest that it be published every 
six months. 
Epwin T. Coman, Jr., librarian 
University of California, Riverside. 


The listings of “Guide to Library Equipment 
and Supplies” and the directory of “Trade Names” 
in the July-August ALA Bulletin are most helpful. 

HELENE H. Rocers, assistant state librarian 

Illinois State Library 


Thank you for sending us marked copy of the 
ALA Bulletin. We do appreciate your listing En- 
richment Records in your Guide to Library Equip- 
ment and Supplies. 

MarTHA HupDLESTON, director 
Enrichment Records 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 


Thanks very much for the Guide to Library 
Equipment & Supplies, and Trade Names. Also 
for Mr. D’Alessendro’s helpful article. 

SisTER M. Eone, 
librarian 

College of Saint Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 


Your July-August issue is in my hand and I 
have checked some of the entries in your classified 
directory. I know it was not intentional, but I was 
disappointed not to find this Company listed under 
“Magazines—Back Numbers.” 

Joun C, Evans 
H. W. Wilson Co. 
New York 


In the July-August issue of the Bulletin we were 
pleased to see the name of Stechert-Hafner listed 
in “Guide to Library Equipment and Supplies” 
beneath the heading Book Importers. However, 
in addition to importing books, Stechert-Hafner is 
one of the leading firms in this country which 
handles magazine subscriptions, and supplies out- 
of-print books and m: agazine back numbers. 

When a revised edition is published, may we 
have a listing under all four categories? 

Dominick CoPpPpoLa 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
New York 


Plans for a revised edition next year are under 
way.—Ed. 


OCTOBER, 1953 
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Editions 










VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: Jim Bridge $10.00 
BOURKE: On The’ Deiter With Crook 
BOYER: Arizona and ane (Original) 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of T! irtys 
COWAN: A Bibliography oF The History of 
California And The Pacific Coast 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 
HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 
LARNED: The Literature of riage History 
LEEPER: The Argonauts of * 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 
McCOY, JOSEPH G.* History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage | to California 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 3 
WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 


By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & Enlarged 15.00 


“Sue meomnnneson ~ 
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WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 






F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
POPHAM, RICHARD A., Dovelemental 
Plant Anatomy $4.50 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
WOLF & OTHERS: Guide To Ohio Plants 2.75 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over |,000 pages 
and including over 60, titles, many “out-of - rint," 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the ubjects. 


Dent. A PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Oy, Ui COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Britannica Junior 
The Finest Elementary Encyclopaedia Ever Published* 


“Designed ESPECIALLY for boys and girls in ELEMENTARY schools 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S colorful new 16-page 
booklet, ‘“‘At the Head of the Class,”’ is off 
the press and available now. It is yours FREE, 
without obligation. This interesting booklet 
shows how information-seeking and fact- 
finding become a pleasant pastime—children 
learn because they enjoy learning with Bri- 
tannica Junior. Its large, easy-to-read type; 
its inviting style; itssimplified sentence struc- 
ture and carefully checked vocabulary; its 


graphic pictures and dramatic illustrations, 
many in color—all fit together—making BJ’s 
15 volumes the ideal encyclopaedia for grade 
school boys and girls—an indispensable tool 
for elementary teaching. Mail the coupon 
below for your FREE copy of “‘At the Head 
of the Class.’’ It tells how you can get this 
new edition of Britannica Junior for your 
classroom at a special low price and on excep- 
tionally easy payment terms. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


425 North Michigan Avenue «+ 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Dept. AB-1, 425 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me, without I a ae ad cael iaaaiedat om | 
obligation, Britannica — 
Junior’s new booklet, “at ADD RES88 > | 
THE HEAD OF THE CLASS”’ CITY ZONE STATE 
and complete details on the SCHOOL ite 2 
special low price and easy 
payment plan. TITLE ee ae ihe susnniommpaniis 
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I have just read over the Guide to Library 
Equipment and Supplies in the ALA Bulletin. It 
has been badly needed and I, for one, will find it 
most helpful. ‘I do wish one other thing had been 
included: where and how to get a Cutter Table. 
Funny thing, the information just doesn’t seem to 
be available. Or I can’t find it. 

E. Hucu BeuyMeR, librarian 
Bethany (W.Va.) College 


We are informed that Cutter Tables are sup- 
plied by H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield 5, Mass. 
Ed. 


Advertising Results 


I thought you would like to know that we have 
been very happy with the results secured from 
the insertion of advertisements for help wanted 
in the last two issues of the ALA Bulletin. 
Through these ads we have had inquiries from 
fifteen applicants, three of which we have em- 
ployed and will join our staff September Ist. I 
think most anyone would be pleased with these 
results! 

ANDRE S, NIELSEN 
librarian 
Evanston (IIl.) Public Library 


National Fund 


Let the American Library Association and the 
various state associations back their call for the 
fight for intellectual freedom, by establishing a 
national fund to help the victims of reaction. Let 
them furthermore form a committee of librarians 
who will consider their duty to find re-employment 
for the victims of such reaction. Without such 
mutual aid the whole fight is a farce. 

Lee H. Grecory, librarian 
Presque Isle County Library 
Rogers City, Mich. 


Recruiter Reports 


(In answer to editor's comment, July-August 
Bulletin, that copies of Bulletin were sent to two 
prospective ALA members.—Ed.) 


Both joined. Both attended the convention and 
institute for children’s librarians in June. They 
enjoyed themselves so much they want to go to 
every ALA Convention in the future! 

LENORE M. Gorpon, head 
Boys & Girls Library 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Skip-tracing 

Mr. Brockman’s letter in the July-August issue 
regarding library service in cases where use for 
skip-tracing is suspected poses an interesting ques- 
tion. 
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RECOMMENDS 
the new squeeze 






MADISON, WIS. 





NEW LOW PRICES 


Single bottle- $1.95 
Lots of 6- $1.75 ea. 
Lots of 12- $1.60' ea. 





Use your DEMCO catalog as your money-saving buy- 
If your copy is misplaced, drop us a 
postal and we will send you the: latest copy—freel 


ing guide. 
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ACO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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® Here’s the new . 
handy, easy-to-use . 


way to speed up 
book repair 


@ Just squeeze on 
alittke NORBOND 
and see how it se- 
curely holds in 
loose sheets, se- 
cures covers, 
catches signatures, 
repairs bindings 


® There are a hun- 
dred and one uses 
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It seems to me that any user is entitled to use 
of any public material in the library until his aims 
are definitely shown to bear the marks of illegal- 
ity. Since credit granting is a legitimate business 
I consider debt collection equally within the law. 
If Mr. Brockman is referring to requests for 
information from the library’s registration files, I 
would consider the divulging of any such informa- 
tion highly unethical. To me both the registration 
information, and any information as to borrowings 
of an individual are a matter between the library 
and the patron. I consider that any requests for 
information as to who has a specific book in circu- 
lation must be refused. 
Gerorce F, Jones, reference assistant 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) Public Library 


Circulation Routine 


The Bloss article, “Is Book Flow Too Slow?” 
interested me because some four or five years ago 
I began work on a master’s paper . . . on the topic 
“The Process Chart As A Scientific Management 
Device for the Improvement of Circulation Rou- 
tines.” After doing a bibliographic first chapter 
I dropped the idea, for various reasons, but I did 
find a great deal of evidence that even so simple 
and elementary a gadget as a process-chart could 
quickly improve almost any circulation routine. I 
hope the Bloss proposal becomes an actuality. 

Ext M. Osoter, librarian 
Idaho State College 





“Is Book Flow Too Slow?” 


by Mr. 


Bloss in the July-August issue strikes me as one of 


The article 


the best suggestions in a long time. It seems a 
legitimate and valuable project for the ALA to 
undertake and I sincerely hope that means can be 
found to carry out this proposal for an industrial 
management survey of book processing in libraries. 
Much of its success would depend on the choice 
of librarians and industrial engineers who could 
understand each other. The final results should 
be expressed in library terms. 
AUDREY SMITH, assistant chief 
Acquisitions Division 
U. of Wash. Library, Seattle 


Definition of Bulletin? 


The improvements in the Bulletin to this point 
reflect the fact that they have been directed toward 
making it bright and attractive rather than toward 
defining its purpose. Briefly, I think it should be 
limited to official and personal news, reports, and 
announcements of the Association and its mem- 
bership. There are enough journals now devoted 
to the substantive matter of librarianship so that, 
if articles are included at all, they should be 
limited to discussions of the Association’s activities 
or to matters of only the broadest concern to the 
profession as a whole. 

W. L. WILLIAMSON 
Chicago Graduate Library School 








Magic-Mend — the wonder adhesive 
that repairs books and binds peri- 
odicals in a few minutes for only a 
few cents—is now available in a 
handy plastic squeeze bottle. To use, 
point spout... squeeze. . . spread 
adhesive with side of applicator top. 
That's all. Quick. Simple. Economical. 
No brush required. 

Half-pint of Magic-Mend in new 
plastic bottle . . $1.95 postpaid 


remarkable MAGIC-MEND in 
convenient new container / 







Gaylord FLT ie 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Books... and Serice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 


is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 


333 E. Ontario St. 


Chicago 11, Ilinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business’”’ 


Non-bombicid, et al 


As all good catalogers know, Dewey Decimal 
Classification, Fourteenth Edition, is not perfect. 
Here’s a startling example of this truth. 

On page 1593 of the Fourteenth Edition index, 
the prefix “non” inadvertently has been left off all 
the main headings following “non-bombicid silk!” 

Now we can all stop worrying about the classifi- 
cation of “Noncombatants in World War I’, “Non- 
sense’... etc., etc. 

INcE KaurMaAN, cataloger 
University of Florida Library 
Worrying?—Ed. 


Radio Spot Announcements 


The radio spot announcements mailed monthly 
to hundreds of libraries by Len Arnold, ALA pub- 
licist, are a godsend, and some libraries are helping 
us all by mailing their own spots for inclusion in 
the circular. 

Spot announcements are buckshot. They give 
the library impact in all nooks and corners of the 
community. People do hear them—we know, 
because they ask about the services advertised. 

Here in Columbus, O., nine radio and TV sta- 
tions gobble some 20 library spot announcements 
each week—more than ALA can possibly supply. 
If any library which uses numerous spots will send 
me copies of their spots whenever they are written, 
I will reciprocate by sending copies of ours as they 
are written. 


OCTOBER, 1953 





Here’s a chance for all-round cooperation for 
fresh ideas in a vital medium. ‘ 

Tuomas W. Harris, JR. 

director, Public Relations 

Columbus, O. Public Library 


American Heritage Staff Appointments 

Leonard Freedman, who served as Los 
Angeles Area Coordinator in the project last 
year, has been appointed leadership training 
assistant. Patricia Kenny, librarian of the 
Stapleton Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed assistant in charge 
of program planning. 

Mr. Freedman had been teaching courses in 
American government and political institutions, 
while carrying on graduate study in political 
science at the University of California. His 
undergraduate work was principally at the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Miss Kenny was graduated from Notre Dame 
College of Staten Island (N.Y.) and from the 
Columbia School of Library Service, in 1945. 
She has served five years with the New York 
Public Library. For the last four years she was 
a leader in a Great Books Program and during 
1952-53, served as counsellor to Great Books 
and American Heritage discussion leaders on 
Staten Island. 
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Expert Help with Library Planning 
Problems ...without Obligation! 


YOUR LIBRARY layout problems are given 
prompt attention by G/W trained library 
engineers. This service is available to all 
libraries—architects, librarians, and li- 
brary committees—to help develop effi- 
cient plans and installations. 


PLANNED LAYOUTS are prepared to make 
the best possible use of floor and wall 
space through effective arrangement of 
stacks, shelving, seating, and work areas. 







VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


THIS “ONE SOURCE” service offers a 
complete line of library equipment — 
G/W Vision Line Wood Library Equip- 
ment, including TECHNIPLAN adds 
office equipment for processing depart- 
ments—and the Snead Bookstack System 
to meet expanding and changing needs 
... easily and economically, 


Get the facts about this G/W 
Library Planning Service ... 
and the complete line of G/W 
Library Equipment. Write Con- 
tract Division, Globe-Wernicke 
Company, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Bulletin 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


October, 1953 


VOLUME 47, NUMBER 9 


MIDWINTER MEETING, JAN. 31-FeEs. 6, 1954 
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COVER 


The boy, the bike and the books 
say better than words that a library 
is near at hand. In this case, Jim 
or Jack or John is calling to his 
friends that the bookmobile is in 
town. He has already selected a 
magazine and two books. “And 
the rest of you better hurry up if 
you want to find any good ones 


left!” 


Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The "ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
“Current Library Literature" in the "Li- 
brary Journal," “Education Index," and 
"Librafy Literature." 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 
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A LEAF OF GOLD 


Meadow green 
buckram 
Golden yellow 
first color 
Outline color, 
black 


REAL BOOK 
ABOUT SHIPS 
Morocco sand 
buckram 

Blue white back- 
ground color 
Dark blue 
outline color 


CAPTAIN 
RAMSAY'S 
DAUGHTER 

% Porcelain blue 
ey buckram 
White back- 
ground color 


Dark biue 
outline color 
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COLORFUL... 


Treasure Trove 
Illustrated Covers 


Books on your shelves look like real reading fun 
when you rebind with gay, colorful Treasure 
Trove covers. These faithful painstaking repro- 
ductions of the publisher’s original jacket and 
cover artwork are printed in a wide variety of 
brilliant inks on beautiful colored buckram with 
deep shadings, bright highlights to fill your 
shelves with eye-catching color. Each title is 
given, careful, individual study to determine 
which combination of inks and buckram covers 
will give the book the greatest eye-appeal .. . 
which combination will add the most interest to 
the title. This studied use of color is another plus 
value you get in Treasure Trove Illustrated cov- 
ers... yet they cost no more than ordinary covers. 
Typical examples of some of the many color com- 
binations available are shown at the left. 


For a free sample Treasure Trove 
Cover without obligation, write 
today. 


LIBRARY BINDING SERVICE, INC. 





BOX 1413 * DES MOINES 5, IOWA 
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With this issue the Bulletin is no longer limiting its classified 


advertising section to personnel notices. 


of the reasons lying behind them may. 
have expressed the opinion that notices should 
be published in the Bulletin free of charge 
upon the request of an individual member. In 
part the opinion is based upon the theory that 
a membership periodical which does not so 
serve the individual is inadequately perform- 
ing its function. 

‘This line of reasoning may at first seem too 
patently misconceived to merit further atten- 
tion. Obviously an organization of twenty 
thousand members is a little large to handle 
téte-a-téte. But at least one argument makes 
an appeal from superficiality. If the individ- 
ual’s request is of such a nature that the results 
may well eventuate in an important contribu- 
tion to the library world, what then? For 
example, the request might ask for general 
library assistance on a research problem highly 
important to some critical library study or 
evaluation. 

In our opinion notices of this sort should 
have Bulletin space freely available to them. 
Along with all other editorial copy, however, 
there is alw: ays considerable risk that any one 
of them may, at the last moment, be knocked 
out of print by the dollar demands of advertis- 
ing. The picture becomes more complicated 
when one of two or more such notices must be 
sacrificed. Who, as the reference librarian 
asks, is competent to judge the relative impor- 
tance of an individual request? 

Unfortunately, the quantitative argument 
does nothing to solve the problem. Assuming 
that such individual requests would be irregu- 
lar, few and far between, this reasoning sug- 
gests that the total amount of space required 
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Wants, offers and other 
announcements will be accepted and published at standard rates. 
Although it is questionable that this issue’s single additional entry 
constitutes an expansion, experience indicates that the need for the 
additional service exists and that the entire section will grow. 
These facts in themselves hardly warrant comment here, but one 
Several ALA members 
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could scarcely interrupt a publication schedule. 
To those who have had no publication experi- 
ence, the argument may make good sense; to 
those who have, it does not. It is precisely 
such irregular requests that rank high in their 
ability to disrupt a publication schedule, 
Notices that may or may not arrive ¢an have 
little relation to the reservation of - va And, 
again, paid advertising enforces a high rate of 
mortality on all editorial copy, even when reser- 
vations have been made. 

Of course, classified advertising is not by 
itself a legitimate answer to the problem. It 
provides an additional channel, however, which 
should be called to the attention of the indi- 
vidual concerned. It gives him an opportunity, 
should free space prove unavailable, to insure 
the printing of his notice. For when he chooses 
this channel, the notice takes its place in the 
category of paid advertising and cannot be 
ousted by any amount or kind of other editorial 
or advertising copy. Its scheduled publication 
is guaranteed. 

Such a one-two solution may not be adequate 
or satisfactory, but it seems to be the only prac- 
tical one under the circumstances. 

In order to be of further service to the indi- 
vidual member, whatever his publication re- 
quest may be, Bulletin rates have been set 
nearly at cost. In fact, there is some appeal, 
as far as rates and payment are concerned, to 
the individual who wants a “notice of serious 
purpose” to appear in print. For he, too, re- 
gardless of his objectives, normally expects to 
benefit in one way or another. 
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The ALA Executive Board will hold its Faii meeting in Chicago, Uctober 19-21. 
Important items on the docket include: the 1953-54 budgets, a review of the 
Publishing Department, consideration of alternative placement plans developed 
by a subcommittee of the Board on Personnel Administration, and the proposal 
from the Division of Cataloging and Classification for the establishment of a 
division Headquarters Office. It is likely that the Budget Committee will meet 
in Chicago Sunday, October 18. The Committee on Divisional Relations also plans 
to meet in Chicago on October 16-17. 


Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof will be the theme of Columbia 


university's Bicentennial in 1954. A panel exhibit on the theme has been pre— 
pared and travelling sets of the exhibit consisting of twenty-six of the panels 
are available for loan to libraries and other interested institutions. A bro- 
chure prepared for those who view the exhibit is available from Columbia at a 
cost of twenty cents each in quantities of twenty-five to one hundred or for 
seventeen and a half cents each in larger quantities. Whether or not the ex- 
hibit is displayed in your library or your community, you will find the brochure 
an excellent treatment of the theme and it is highly recommended for your atten- 
tion. 


Programs for many interesting fall meetings of state and regional library asso- 


ciations tempt us always with the opportunity to talk with librarians and to 

profit from the interesting and effective programs. In between preparations for 
the Executive Board's Fall meeting I am planning to attend the following meetings: 
New EFngland Library Association on September 30 and October 1; South Dakota Library 
Association on October 2; and the Minnesota Library Association on Uctober 3. I 
will also attend the meeting of the Georgia Library Association October 22-24. 


Visitors to Headquarters during the past month have included President Ludington 
and Second Vice rresident Martin. 


I remain very appreciative of the invitation which enabled me to represent ALA 
at the meeting of Latin American agricultural librarians held at Turrialba, 
Costa Rica. Since I was not able to remain for the final week and believing 
that the members of ALA will be much interested in the meeting, I persuaded Mrs. 
Josephine Mayol, formerly active in agricultural library work in Cuba, presently 
on the steff of the Miami, Florida, Public Library and a participant in the "Re— 
union" to be a guest contributor to this column and provide an account of the 
meeting. Mrs. Mayol, who has also served as an ALA Councilor from the Cuban 
Library Association, agreed to do this and her account follows: 


"Under the sponsorship of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 

in Turrialba, Costa Rica, and under the technical direction of its SIU (Servicio 

de Intercambio Cientifico) directed by Armando Samper, there took place a unique 
agricultural librarians' workshop ('Reunion Tecnica de Bibliotecarios Agricolas') 
which lasted from August 17 through September 4. This meeting was made possible 
through the collaboration of the ran American Union Library, the Library of the 

U. S. Department of Agriculture and UNESCO. These organizations were representated 
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by Arthur E. Gropp, Marietta Daniels, Ralph Shaw, and Carlos Victor Penna. The 
Rockefeller Foundation offered the Institute a grant to pay for the transportation 
of the participants, and its representative, Dorothy Parker, was also responsible 
for technical assistance. 


Twenty-two Latin American agricultural librarians from Brazil, Mexico, Columbia, 
Uruguay, Peru, Ecuador, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Argentina, El Salvador, Venezuela, 
Chile, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, as well as a representative from the Caribbean 
Commission Library, attended by invitation. Because of their interest and exper- 
idence in the problems connected with libraries and bibliographical resources, 

some scientists and investigators who were also present discussed problems from 
the point of view of persons which the library serves. 


The purpose of the 'Reunion' was: ‘'To offer an opportunity to exchange ides and 
experience in relation to the organization, administration and maintenance of 
agricultural libraries with the following objectives in vies: 1. To obtain the 
maximum use of the materials and facilities available so that efficient service 
and continuous progress be made possible in accordance with the resources of the 
library; 2. To stimulate the use of uniform methods of classification, catalog- 
ing, indexing, etc.; and 3. To promote cooperation among librarians, profession- 
al collaboration, and the use of modern facilities in scientific intercommunica- 
tion among the different institutions.' 


Tne material under discussion was divided into two general groups, one group 
studied the technical processes of agricultural libraries (Internal Relations); 
the other was concerned with the services offered by agricultural libraries (Ex- 
ternal Relations). Each group was subdivided into two committees, with specific 
projects to study and develop. 


Much was accomplished in the three weeks of intensive work. Future projects such 
as the compilation of a Latin American bibliography of agriculture; the establish- 
ing of a union catalog for agricultural libraries in Latin America; compilation of 
a list of sub-headings in Spanish for agricultural libraries, etc. were some of 
the final recommendations of the 'Reunion.' The major problem, however, was to 
find a means through which these things could be accomplished after the meeting 
was over. At the request of the Coordinating Committee, David Clift drafted and 
presented a proposal to the group that they should form into an organization for 
this purpose. This solution was eagerly accepted and an association - one of the 
most valuable and immediate results of the meeting - was formed under the name of 
AIBA ('Asociacion Interamericana de Bibliotecarios Agricolas') with Headquarters 
at the Institute at Turrialba. Manoel Ernesto Zink, librarian from Campina, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, was elected first President and Angelina Martinez, librarian of 

the Institute, was appointed Secretary. Recognition of mutual problems and organ- 
ization of the AIBA are the concrete results of the meeting. With hard work and 
continuing exchange of ideas, expansion of membership, definite change of attitude, 
and improvement of Latin American agricultural libraries will be benefits to be 
realized. This meeting could very well be a model for Latin American Librarians 


in other fields." 
Drvid, Hatofl 


David H. Clift 
September 11, 1953 Executive Secretary 
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Encourage youthful eagerness to learn... 
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refer students to The 


Enoyolgpedia | MERICANA 


As a librarian you realize that you make learning 
more attractive for impatient young students when 
you make research easier. 

You know, also, that students will find the right 
answers to most questions in the 30-volume Encyclo- 
pedia AMERICANA. They may come to you with only 
a faint clue to the word or subject they are pursuing. 
You send them to The AMERICANA Index in confi- 
dence that they’ll find what they want quickly. 

You make initial research projects so pleasant and 
rewarding that students form the habit of using au- 
thoritative reference material — a habit that will be 
useful to them all their lives. 

One University librarian writes: “The AMERI- 
CANA excels other encyclopedias. The style of writing 
is uniformly direct and clear.” 

“American in spirit, The AMERICANA consults 
more American authorities, has more signed articles 


by American leaders in all fields, contains more Amere 
ican statistical, biographical, scientific, and biblio- 
graphical material than any other work,” reports 
another University librarian. 

“Junior high school teachers and students are just 
as pleased with The AMERICANA as teachers and 
pupils of the senior high school,” says a Public School 
superintendent. 

Look at The AMERICANA through the eyes of a 
student . . . and you'll refer students first to The 
AMERICANA as the likeliest source for the answer 
to any question! Write today for your FREE copy of 
the beautifully illustrated 36-page booklet. Address: 


The Educational Division 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
2 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 








The Side of the Angels 


MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


One pay in December of last year, I re- 
ceived a telegram from a professional friend 
of mine in New York which said, “We have 
just read your testimony before the Committee 
on Pornographic Literature and it delights us 
that you are on the side of the angels.” 

That was comforting after a hard week’s 
work. But, as clippings began to pour in 
concerning my testimony until nearly two 
thousand of them were crowding my files or 
overflowing the wastebaskets, I began to won- 
der if the angels had as difficult a time in 
getting their points across to human beings as 
I did. I wondered if their words were so 
often quoted out of context. As the publicity 
mushroomed and letters debating my testimony 
piled up, I grew steadily sorrier for people 
who lined up with the angels. 

That word was a misnomer, as far as I was 
concerned, according to many letters. One 
correspondent wrote angrily that I must be a 
frustrated old maid—so wide of the mark! 
Others went into long arguments to prove 
that they did not think censorship of literature 
wise or necessary. Neither did I. I had 
given a year to research in the magazine field, 
revised an article six times, and traveled across 
the country once or twice to try to help in the 
proof that political censorship of printed mat- 
ter was inadvisable. 

During those weeks I sometimes felt a fool 
for my pains, certainly never an angel. Yet I 
would do it all over again. For in that diffi- 
cult, painfully exposed period, I learned more 
about the national concern and confusion over 
the outpouring of objectionable magazines 
than I could have found out in any other way. 
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From the angry beratings, the sticky praises, 
the innumerable requests to head this or that 
group which was girding up its beliefs and 
going out to fight pornography, and especially 
from many considerate and thoughtful letters 
on the subject, I got a cross-section of the 
public thinking about “Filth on the News- 
stands,” as the editors had titled my piece 
in the Reader's Digest. 

The project in the beginning had been to 
make a careful examination of any lewd ma- 
terial on the newsstands, as well as of its 
origins and methods of distribution. There 
was no commitment to an article on the sub- 
ject, unless a body of facts or resultant opin- 
ions on corrective action should seem to make 
a printed piece useful. The situation was one 
with which most librarians are thoroughly fa- 
miliar. A great many magazines with lewd 
covers and contents were being published. 
They were being retailed in such numbers 
that the display of them was crowding other 
magazines, which printed good literature and 
sound facts, off the newsstands. 

This I quickly found to be true. One day 
in a great railway station in Chicago I looked 


novelist, a native of Minne- 
sota, is a frequent con- 
tributor of short stories and 
essays to magazines on 
phases of American life. 
Miss Banning has been an 
ALA member for many years 
and is a trustee of the Du- 
luth Public Library. 
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at a newsstand from a distance of a few feet, 
and did not see on display one magazine 
which would be bought for the reading room 
of a public library in the United States. Dis- 
tributors furnished me with a great deal of 
data concerning the mechanism back of the 
newsstand business, so that after a few months 
I was quite accurately informed as to the 
set-up and working of that enormous trade 
and the profits which come from it. 


Who Reads Them? 


With the aid of a secretary I studied the 
laws which affected publication and transpor- 
tation of printed matter, including some which 
were pending. In the meantime research 
workers from the Reader’s Digest did some 
statistical work in various army camps, high 
schools, penal institutions, small towns and 
big cities to find out who constituted the 
readership of what are called the “girly maga- 
zines.” The result was stated in the article I 
wrote and was never refuted, that the demand 
permeates every social group. My own in- 
quiries proved that people often buy such 
magazines and tear off the covers before they 
leave the stands so that they will not be seen 
carrying the pictures of naked girls. We also 
found that in inland towns, as well as in lake 
= and camps, such magazines were read 

y a surprisingly large percentage of magazine 
stand patrons. 

The field of magazine and pocket book 
censorship had already been entered by bands 
of outraged citizens in almost every region of 
the country. Most of these were convinced 
crusaders, many equipped with the best in- 
tensions but also a tendency to act too hastily. 
Magazine stands had been raided, bundles of 
lewd periodicals burned, and lists of paper 
books, which sometimes included the works 
of writers of great renown, had been pres- 
sured from the newsstands. On the other 
hand, those who feared and hated any kind 
of restraint on print were arming themselves 
in various communities for a fight to the end 
against thought control. 

The remaining subjects which were to be 
explored under my assignment were these. 
Were the magazines in question really lewd 
and pernicious or merely cheap and silly? Did 
they have an actual dak on the minds and 
the conduct of those who read them habitually? 

The answer to the first question is that there 
are an enormous number of magazines offered 
for general sale which do ront decency. 
They suggest perversion at times and invari- 
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ably play up sex in an unrealistic and falsified 
way. As to the actual effect on readers, there 
are two schools of thought, each commanding 
respect. One maintains that such reading 
i not been proven to translate itself into 
vicious action. The other, including experi- 
enced juvenile court judges, says that it does. 

Canadian citizens were up in arms about 
this as were so many in the United States. 
Local ordinances with the sharpest possible 
teeth in them were being written and passed. 
Picking a sure path of judgment through all 
these well-meant efforts was not easy. But 
by the time my associates and I had studied 
the matter for months, with all the evidence 
we could gather, it seemed obvious that, if 
something were not done to clean up the 
newsstands, we could not avoid sporadic local 
censorship, and ultimately, if some pressures 
became strong enough, we might have it on 
the state or national level. 

There was no doubt in my mind, nor in 
the minds of the editors with whom I con- 
sulted, that political censorship was a bad 
thing, whether on the local, state or national 
level. It still amazes me that I should have 
to declare myself on that point, as so fre- 
quently was necessary, even after the publica- 
tion of the piece in the Reader’s Digest, and 
after my testimony in Washington when I 
said the above in the same words. But, un- 
fortunately, outspoken condemnation of some 
types of magazines as unfit for circulation in 
decent communities seems to many people to 
be equivalent to a cry for ny 

No area in the public mind in the United 
States is more tender or sensitive than that 
which concerns censorship of the printed word. 
The recent uproar over burning some books in 
our libraries abroad and taking others off the 
shelves has proved that once more. All li- 
brarians knew it anyway. There are few 
public libraries—and I state this as a trustee of 
those in my own city—where, at some time or 
other, the staff, the board of trustees, or some 
patrons have not brought up the question of 
removal or concealment of certain books, and 
some very famous ones. A moral code or 
religious belief, affronted by the purchase or 
presence of a certain volume in a public li- 
brary, can create a stormy situation. Heads 
even roll occasionally. 

But librarians believe, along with most 
writers, that censorship serves no useful pur- 
pose. They realize anes than others the 
great variations in public standards of taste, 

(Angels . . . Page 470) 
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TaFtT Doucuas and 
DoucLas 


EMILY 
SENATOR PaAuL H. 


DuRING RECENT YEARS, in spite of the 

changes in our outward way of life, there has 
been a growing urge to understand our past. 
Perhaps the police-state challenges to those 
values which we once accepted unquestion- 
ingly, have given us the need to review and 
to reassess the basic fibre of American tradi- 
tions. 

During these years much research and in- 
genuity have helped us to recapture some of 
the very feeling of the past. Illinois’ restora- 
tion of New Salem, like the restoration of 
Jefferson’s Monticello, is an example of the 
skill used to this end. But of course above 
all, our better understanding stems from that 
vast stream of new volumes which have given 
us revealing insights into the motives of our 
forefathers. The public seems insatiable in 
its thirst for sidelights on our great men, and 
especially on those supreme figures, Jefferson 
and Lincoln. 

For a long time Jefferson was ignored or 
disparaged by the conservative historians of 
the North, but during the last twenty-five 
years there has been a large addition to our 
knowledge of him. Claude Bowers led the 
way with his brilliant Jefferson and Hamilton 
which outlined the basic conflict between these 
men. In brief, Jefferson championed indi- 
vidual liberty and the weak, while Hamilton 
wanted to vest all power in a tight hierarchy 
of the rich and well born. Bowers followed 
up this magnificent work with his Young Jef- 
ferson and Jefferson in Power, and now he 
has only one more volume on the sage of 
Monticello. 

More recently, Dumas Malone has launched 
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Where History Gomes Alive 


another fine biography, of which two volumes 
have appeared. Jefferson the Virginian covers 
the first forty years of his life up to his de- 
parture for France in early 1784, and Jef- 
ferson and the Rights of Man presents his 
eight years in France on the eve of the French 
Revolution, and his service as Secretary of 
State. This work may well become the classic 
biography. Other books which deserve at- 
tention are Marie Kimball’s on the early period 
of Jefferson’s life, Adrienne Koch’s on the in- 
tellectual relationship between Jefferson and 
Madison and Julian Boyd’s able study of 
successive steps in the adoption of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. These volumes 
should all be kept in every public and private 
library, but beside them should stand the 
definitive and voluminous edition of Jeffer- 
son’s writing which is now coming off the 
presses of Princeton University under Mr. 
Boyd’s competent editorship. 

The Lincoln literature is, of course, mani- 
fold. No American has been so much written 
about, and a large share of the best works 
came from Illinois writers dealing with him 
who is not only the State’s but the Nation’s 
greatest son. Carl Sandburg’s immortal six 
volumes, two of which, the Prairie Years, and 
the remaining four on the War Years, are 
the noblest and best of American biographies. 
But the late Professor James G. Randall of 
the University of Illinois also produced two 
fine volumes on Lincoln’s presidency, Paul 
Angle has compiled an excellent Lincoln 
Reader, Roy Basler a good one-volume an- 
thology of Lincoln’s most notable speeches 

(History .. . Page 422) 
U. S. Senator from Illinois, 
is the author of Ethics in 
Government, listed in No- 
table Books of 1952. His one- 
sentence biography reads, 
“He is a farm boy who be- 
came economist, teacher, 
author, consultant on labor 
problems, alderman, twice- 
wounded combat Marine...” 
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ALICE Brooxs McGuire 


IN COMMENTING on the progress of the 
American Heritage Project, Jack Spear, its 
director, suggested in the ALA Bulletin that 
the phrase, American Heritage, as such, is 
many things to many people. This statement 
has led me to consider just what my own in- 
terpretation is and how I can bring meaning 
to the term for children through the school 
library. Such pondering has resulted in the 
distillation of certain elements which appear as 
component parts of our heritage: freedom and 
opportunity, wealth and security, ideals and 
values. Unfortunately these can be very 
empty terms, falsely and too literally in- 
terpreted, unless young people learn early and 
continuously a broad concept of their meaning. 

It would seem that school and children’s 
librarians are situated strategically to provide 
an excellent context in which youth can grow 
in democratic understanding and absorb the 
right value attitudes. We are part of a sig- 
nificant triangle—librarian, materials, youth. 
Each part, operating with one other, has 
promise; as a trio, the possibilities are limit- 
less. The books written for boys and girls 
today are one source of democratic guidance. 
A few years ago, in connection with a reading 
study, I had the opportunity of securing com- 
ments from several authors on what ideas they 
were seeking to transmit to children in their 
books. From these comments it was apparent 
that many of them are stressing the American 
Heritage. 

A child reads usually for the intrigue of 
a good story but he cannot fail to glean some- 
thing of the underlying concepts provided by 
the vicarious experiences in the plot. Books 


without readers, however, are meaningless and 
impotent! 


Until children are led to explore 
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Children’s Books and th 


them, they remain as expressionless as wooden 
Indians, gathering dust on the shelves. Herein 
lie the itbrarian’s responsibility and challenge, 
for she “opens” the books and brings them to 
life, as she effects their contact with children. 

The heritage of freedom and opportunity 
was mentioned many times in the authors’ 
comments. Elizabeth Enright, a Newbery 
winner, describes one story situation as follows: 

. These children, the Melendys, are taught 
independence and responsibility early. They are 
fairly intelligent and their tastes are encouraged; 
or, at least, not discouraged except when they 
conflict seriously with the principles and function- 
ing of the group. 

In this way, being fairly free, fairly thoughtful, 
fairly creative, and being the working members of 
a unit, it seems to me that these children must 
necessarily learn and practice genuine interest in 
others. If they have love, independence, creative 
intelligence and shared responsibilities, they ought 
to grow into sound, useful individuals, contribut- 
ing members of society. 


It would be difficult to find a better blending 
of freedom and sharing with others, oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in childlife than in 
this statement. When such books, which rank 
high in popularity among children, embody 
concepts like these within their plots, school 
and children’s librarians would do well to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with their con- 
tents to assess their democratic potentials, and 
develop an active guidance program around 
the library collection. 

In the current scene of world misunder- 
standing and strife, we find it hard to rise 
above our own adult confusion and set chil- 
dren’s steps on the right path. We are inse- 
cure even within the security that the demo- 
cratic pattern offers. The basis for security for 
many is wealth in its literal sense. Parents 
of school children today were yesterday’s de- 
pression youth. The memories of that period 
of deprivation remain indelibly etched on their 
minds and color their values. It is natural 
that monetary security should loom large and 
that parents should transmit this importance 
to their children. If we should ask a child to 
define wealth, the reply would doubtlessly be 
in terms of dollars and cents. 

The library has many resources to show 
young people a richer meaning of wealth. The 
wealth of joyous experiences shared with book 
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the American Heritage 


characters is one obvious area. To grow up 
with Betsy-Tacy and Tib among the homely 
pleasures of small town society transcends the 
commercial entertainment of radio, television 
and movies in our time. Homer Price unlooses 
the happy laughter of children with never a 
penny involved. Money is relegated to its 
true perspective in relation to less tangible but 
richer values when in Caddie Woodlawn the 
whole family chooses to remain on the frontier 
of democratic America rather than to accept a 
fortune in the old country. 

It is reassuring to hear from the authors 
themselves that they have this concept of 
security exclusive of monetary ties very much 
in mind as they write. Doris Gates makes 
this comment on Sensible Kate: 

It has seemed to me for some time that the material 
aspects of living were being overstressed in the 
rearing of our children. In spite of the strides we 
have made as a nation in our social thinking, our 
children are too much preoccupied with visible and 
opulent measures of success. . . . Good looks, good 
clothes, and good cars are pretty much the stand- 
ards by which children value one another these 
days. I wanted to do a story in which a little girl, 
valuing these things as do all her prea pepe 
was forced through circumstances to find a new 
set of values in order to find happiness in liv- 


ing. . 


Children must learn to work for the things 
they want and to taste the feelings of failure as 
well as success. Another author, Mary O'Hara, 
whose “Flicka” stories are read by all horse- 
lovers, says: 

Young people are so obsessed with success—and 
not only young people but people of all ages—and 
success as they want and see it, and when they 
have planned to get it. And so my books celebrate 
failure. My young hero loses almost everything 
he goes after .. . and yet, out of his failure, charac- 
ter and strength are distilled, and in the end, 
success, and a different beauty from anything he 
had ever been able to conceive of. 


Current writers believe that children need 
to grow in courage and strength of character, 
and they permeate their stories with these 
qualities. From Armstrong Sperry comes this 
belief: 

In each of my books I have given the major charac- 
ter some challenge he must meet, some great 
obstacle he must overcome, some ideal toward 
which he must aspire. Call It Courage grew out 
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of my conviction that there are few people, young 
or old, who do not fear some particular thing; 
and there is nothing more thrilling than the spec- 
tacle of watching someone go out to meet the 
thing he fears and conquer it. . . . I believe that, 
aside from actual story-interest, a youngster must 
carry away from a book something that I can only 
describe as a lift of the spirit; something that lives 
within him and sings in his blood for days to 
come; something hell remember when he’s in a 
jam. 

Such philosophy makes me wonder how many 
American soldiers have recalled their boyhood 
reading of this book as they moved up to the 
firing line. 

In the “melting pot” of our democracy, an 
understanding of the many peoples that form 
our citizenry is basic to the American tradition. 
Children find such understanding in their 
stories to offset adverse attitudes imposed by 
short-sighted adults. An entire sixth grade 
in Texas loved Florence Hayes’ Skid. One 
boy said of it, “It showed me how a Negro 
feels and the problems he faces.” A little girl 
laid Amos Fortune, Freeman on my desk and 
said, “This is the best book I’ve ever read ex- 
cept for The Secret Garden. My father and 
I read it together.” 

One of the least tangible but most sensitive 
values is an appreciation of the beautiful or, 
as Anne of Green Gables termed it, “scope for 
imagination.” We are a materialistic people 
and our children tend to emulate us in this. 
If we are to survive on a high plane, we must 
capture some of the spirit of Riatia oets 
and artists. We cannot ignore the aesthetic 
side of human development. Beauty is often 
enjoyed in solitude but it can also ‘. shared 
and we should share it with the children from 
the very beginning. We want them to enjoy 
reading as an end in itself; to appreciate the 
beauties in literature as well as in the world 
about them. I firmly believe that this is an 
important element in our American heritage 
which we librarians should transmit to our 
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Overdue Finds 


All too often we forget that books unread, or read but disregarded, are of no value except as 
items of interior decoration, or as means of killing time. This holds whether the books are new 
or ancient, profound or superficial, paper-bound or leather-bound. The value of the book is not 
in the book; it is in the subsequent behavior of its reader. 





WENDELL JOHNSON 
People in Quandaries 
COPYRIGHT 1946, HARPER & BROTHERS, p. 206 
Submitted by: Phyllis D. Bentley, ass’t director of libraries 
in charge of circulation, Beloit 
College Libraries, Wisconsin 
We cannot wish that any work or class of works which has exercised a great influence on the 
human mind, and which illustrates the character of an important epoch in letters, politics, and 
morals, should disappear from the world. The whole liberal education of our countrymen is 
conducted on the principle, that no book which is valuable, either by reason of the excellence 


of its style, or by reason of the light which it throws on the history, polity , and manners of nations, 





should be withheld from the student. 


Submitted by: L. S. Francis 
Tottenham, London, N. 17, England 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULEY 
Critical and Historical Essays 





children. It is a rare but joyous occasion when 
children come to share such things with us; 
shyly they show us a picture they like, or read 
a poem, or even a bit of prose. They may be 
inarticulate in their expression, but we adults 
need never be with the rich resources at our 
disposal. Beauty is all about us, only it is 
better seen with the eyes of the heart than of 
the mind; and we must show the children how 
to search with their hearts or they may miss 
it. So intangible is this beauty that Eleanor 
Estes once wrote, “Let us merely say the values 
in The Moffats have something to do with red 
coals shining in the grate.” ‘And Marguerite 
Henry confesses that the writing of Justin 
Morgan Had a Horse was a “selfish release”— 
“like finding a sunset and wanting the whole 
world to see it over her shoulder.” Yes, the 
practical materialism of the American people is 
an admirable Yankee trait, but even though our 
feet are firmly set on the ground, we must be 
constantly hitching our wagons to the stars. 
We as librarians would fail deplorably if we 
did not lift up the eyes of the children above 
the hills to the skies. 

It is quite natural for a librarian to set very 
high standards in developing good reading 
habits among her children. She hopes that all 
will become eager, discerning readers with 
keen appreciation of what is fine in literature. 
But daily and yearly contact with the great 
public of our schools soon teaches her that all 
children are not going to measure up to these 
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high expectations. Many will never become 
avid readers. Let us be realistic on this point! 
As each child enters the library, he is, to the 
librarian, a potential reader of some kind with 
whom she must become acquainted—exploring 
his capabilities, his interests and purposes. No 
child is turned away but rather he is introduced 
to the library on his own terms. Perhaps 
he wants a “good” book; perhaps he wishes 
to pursue some hobby interest; possibly he’d 
like to browse among the National Geo- 
graphics; or merely to identify a “bug.” The 
important thing is to demonstrate to him that 
whatever his purpose is, the library has some- 
thing to offer him and is always there to help 
him. We start with the child where he is; our 
obligation is to stimulate, nudge, guide, so 
that when he leaves the school for a higher 
level of education, he is not the same person 
“library-wise” as he was the first day he ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

We librarians have much to offer toward 
keeping this tradition of the American heritage 
alive and strong among our youth. The roots 
are within our libraries—on our shelves. Let 
us see that from these roots will come the fruits 
of broad understanding in our children. With- 
in their books they can find rich interpretations. 
It remains for them to absorb them with their 
minds and to cherish them in their hearts. 
When we develop expectancy and anticipation 
in children as they open a book, we have taken 
the important first step in the right direction. 
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The ALA Today—A 1953 Stocktaking Report 


To the Council, June 22, 1953, Los Angeles 


ROBERT BINGHAM Downs 
Past President, American Library Association 


FOLLOWING A CUSTOM started in 1940, it is 
the President’s privilege and responsibility to 
report to Council at this time on the state of 
the Association. The choice of topics for con- 
sideration in such a review or stocktaking is 
difficult, for the Association’s activities are 
highly diverse, and any selection necessarily 
omits items of interest and significance. The 
matters which I propose to include relate both 
to internal and external developments, and 
appear to me of principal importance for the 
Association as a whole. 

Perhaps at the top of the list for discussion, 
because of its wide implications for librarians 
and the general public alike, is the current 
wave of anti-intellectualism, manifesting itself 
in attacks on books, on free speech, freedom 
of inquiry, freedom to teach, and all those 
rights which we have long held to be guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. A virulent disease, pres- 
ently diagnosed as “McCarthyism,” but an- 
tedating the distinguished Senator for whom it 
is named by centuries, is infecting nearly 
every segment of our governmental structure, 
from national down to local levels. 

Look, for example, at the excellent system 
of 194 information libraries now operated by 
the Department of State in some 61 foreign 
countries. Stringent censorship directives, 
issued in the atmosphere of fear, hysteria, and 
repression now prevailing in Washington, 
threaten to place the entire information library 
program in jeopardy. Every writer, even 
contributors to poetical anthologies, must be 
given security clearance, and some books are 
reported being withdrawn from information 
centers because of attacks on their authors. 
Under the new rules, it seems that if any 
derogatory information, no matter how irre- 
sponsible, exists about a writer, his books 
cannot be used in the information program. 
Works in such presumably non-controversial 
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fields as medicine and mathematics are not 
excepted. Among recent books to fall under 
suspicion and investigation are those by such 
prominent Americans as Adlai Stevenson, the 
Rev. A. Powell Davies, Judge Learned Hand, 
George Gershwin, and Secretary of State 
Dulles himself. It is not difficult to imagine 
the impression which the audience whom the 
information libraries are trying to reach is 
gaining of freedom of speech and of the press 
in the United States. 

Also at the national level is the Gathings 
Committee, which called itself the “Select 
Committee on Current Pornographic Mate- 
rials,” and conducted an investigation of mag- 
azines, comics, and paperbound books. For a 
thoroughly devastating evaluation of the report 
and work of this committee, I commend to 
your attention Bernard DeVoto’s article, “The 
Case of the Censorious Congressmen,” in the 
April issue of Harper’s Magazine. 

The instances mentioned are only a part of 
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spreading pressures on books, being mani- 
fested in attacks on libraries, textbook contro- 
versies, attempts to limit circulation and publi- 
cation, repressive legislation by state and local 
governments, extra-legal measures by police 
officials, and the activities of such private 
groups as the so-called National Organization 
of Decent Literature. 

What is the American Library Association 
doing to combat and counteract these obscur- 
antist movements? Leading the counter-attack 
is the Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
ably directed by William Dix as Chairman, 
and Paul Bixler as Executive Secretary. 
Through its Newsletter, the Committee is giv- 
ing wide publicity to attacks on books, help- 
ing to identify agencies responsible, to report 
on successful opposition tactics, and, where 
possible, to choke off censorship measures in 
their incipient stages. 


Rye Conference 


On May 2-3, in Rye, New York, under the 
joint sponsorship of the American Library As- 
sociation and the American Book Publishers 
Council, there was held a “Conference on the 
Freedom to Read,” under the stimulating chair- 
manship of Luther Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress. In attendance were thirty members of 
the library and publishing professions and pub- 
lic interest $i Every major 
aspect of the subject was considered in detail, 
from the point of view of librarians, publishers, 
and the general public. A continuing commit- 
tee now has in preparation plans for further 
action, based upon the conference discussion. 
A report on the Rye Conference will be made 
to Council on Thursday. 

Another evidence that librarians are ready 
to rise to the defense of traditional rights is 
the Second Conference on Intellectual Free- 
dom, with the theme “Book Selection in the 
Defense of Liberty,” concluded yesterday on 
the campus of Whittier College, and dealing 
in practical fashion with the problems of 
various types of libraries. 


Individual librarians also have a responsi- 
bility in the explosive situation with which we 
are confronted. When our colleagues are 
under attack, we should come to their defense 
in every feasible manner. When we ourselves 
are subjected to assaults by the forces of dark- 
ness and reaction, rather than yielding, retreat- 
ing, and conceding defeat, let’s stand firmly 
on constitutional guarantees, on the Library 
Bill of Rights, and on the whole great Ameri- 
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can tradition of a free press, free expression, 
free discussion, and freedom of inquiry. In 
taking that position, we can count on the 
support of the American Library Association 
and its Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
and on other liberal organizations and ele- 
ments which are beginning to mobilize against 
the loss of our historical liberties. 

The Rye Conference to which I referred is 
but a single instance of growing cooperation 
between librarians and publishers. For more 
than three years, the ALA Committee on Rela- 
tions with Publishers, and the American Book 
Publishers Council’s Committee on Reading 
Development have been meeting jointly to 
discuss matters of mutual interest—discussions 
that are often followed by constructive action. 
Specifically, there has been united support for 
the Library Services Bill in Congress, for fair 
postage rates on books, against book censor- 
ship, for joint exhibits at library conferences, 
for liberalizing regulations on book importa- 
tions, and many similar items. A_ recent 
example of cooperation is the combined spon- 
sorship of The Wonderful World of Books, a 
work which has been widely distributed and 
is now helping to stimulate more book read- 
ing throughout the country. Another instance 
of the way in which the two organizations are 
working together is the fight to prevent imposi- 
tion by the Postmaster General of discrimina- 
tory postal rates on books. Proposals now 
before Congress would double existing rates, 
and thereby place a further burden on library 
budgets, and help to restrict book sales. 


Libraries and Government 


This leads me to some comments on the rela- 
tionships of libraries to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Association has strengthened its 
position in that area by establishment of the 
Washington Office on a permanent basis, effec- 
tive at the beginning of the present fiscal year. 
An even broader issue, to which the Executive 
Board, Federal Relations Committee, and other 
groups in the Association are devoting much 
time and attention, is the whole question of 
the responsibilities of the Federal Government 
in the development of library service. Among 
the important phases of this field are the status 
of the Service to Libraries Section of the Office 
of Education, the national library aspects of 
the Library of Congress, the activities of other 
federal libraries as they affect libraries out- 
side the Federal Government, and the Library 
Services Bill now before Congress. The Fed- 
eral Relations Committee is scheduled to pre- 
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sent a preliminary report to Council this week, 
on a study which it has in progress. A full- 
scale review of the subject, in which the 
Secretary of the new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has been invited to 
participate, is planned for the next Midwinter 
Meeting in February. 


ALA Divisions 


Another type of relationship is also engaging 
the serious attention of the Association. This 
is the matter of relations among the Associa- 
tion as a whole and the several divisions. It is 
gratifying to note that the seven divisions of 
the Association are now larger and stronger, 
and are playing a more significant role in the 
library profession than at any time since their 
formation. At the same time, the need for 
improved communication among the divisions 
and between the divisions and the parent As- 
sociation has become increasingly apparent. 
Consequently, a Committee on Divisional Re- 
lations, with a representative from each of the 
divisions and cine the chairmanship of Louis 
Nourse of the St. Louis Public Laon, has 
been established and will hold its first session 
this week. In effect, we have here a Fifth 
Activities Committee, and the importance of 
its work for the future of the Association can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

This report to Council would be incomplete 
without reference to several other programs of 
the Association. From the Fund for Adult 
Education, the ALA continues to receive gen- 
erous support for the American Heritage Proj- 
ect. An announcement has been made lately 
of a renewal of the Fund’s grant, amounting 
to $200,000, for 1953-54, and, in addition the 
sum of $100,000 for the promotion of adult 
education activities in individual libraries and 
library systems. A full statement on these 
and other foundation undertakings will be pre- 
sented to Council by Associate Executive Sec- 
retary Stevenson on Friday. 

The Board of Education for Librarianship 
has resumed its program of accrediting new 


library schools and re-accrediting of the older 
schools. The accreditation of three schools— 
Florida, Indiana, and Texas—, under the Stand- 
ards for Accreditation adopted by the Coun- 
cil in July, 1951, was announced by the 
Board in April. 


Bright Future 


To conclude these summary remarks, I 
would like to offer a few general observations 
on American librarianship today. Since as- 
suming office one year ago, I have had the 
op —— to travel approximately 45,000 
miles on library affairs, in considerable part 
connected with the American Library Associa- 
tion. During this time, I have met with local, 
state, and regional associations, visited indi- 
vidual libraries and library schools, worked 
with ALA and other professional committees, 
and, of course, kept in close touch with David 
Clift and his Headquarters staff. I am happy 
to report, on the basis of this rather broad 
cross-sectional survey, that librarianship in 
the United States has never been under better 

management. The association programs I 
have attended were of uniformly high calibre, 
with excellent speakers, always dealing with 
worthwhile, and frequently vital subjects. 
New library buildings being erected around 
the country represent some of the finest ex- 
amples of modern library architecture, beauti- 
ful and functional. Instruction in library 
schools is being carried on at a more advanced 
level, and is generally of a better quality than 
ever before. What has impressed me most 
profoundly, however, is the pera of the 
library profession as a whole. Everywhere 
one goes, one finds professionally alive, intel- 
lectually alert, and enthusiastic members, well 
acquainted with current trends and develop- 
ments in librarianship, and often taking the 
lead in new areas. With such standards pre- 
vailing in the field, we are justified in having 
seul confidence in the future of the library 
profession in America. 





ACRL Microcard Series 


The ACRL Publications Committee announces the inauguration of an ACRL Microcard Series. 
It will consist of longer studies in all fields of library science (not necessarily college and univer- 


sity librarianship) which are not suitable for publication in any of the existing media. 


They will 


be subjected to the same editorial scrutiny that is in effect for College and Research Libraries 


and the ACRL Monographs. 


man, 
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Manuscripts should be submitted to Lawrence S. Thompson, chair- 
ACRL Publications Committee, University of Kentucky Libraries, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Teen-Age Reading 


VERNON IVEs 


THIs REPORT is based on the first compre- 
hensive study of the reading interests and 
needs of the group variously called young 
people, young adults, or teen-agers. The study 
was made in the spring of 1953 by the Pub- 
lishers Liaison Committee, which is a joint 
committee of the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, the American 
Association of School aes: and _ the 
Children’s Book Council. Its purpose was to 
gather information from librarians actively 
working with young people and pass it on to 
publishers and library administrators, to the 
end that the young people themselves might 
have the books they want and need. 

The committee sent questionnaires to the 
entire membership of the Association of Young 
Peoples Librarians, to a comparable number 
of librarians of four-year high schools in 32 
states, and to all city, county, and state school 
library supervisors. This report is based on 
the 283 replies received, a number of which 
represented pooled opinions of groups, rather 
than single individuals. 

The first part of the questionnaire had to 
do with the format and general appearance of 
young people’s books. As regards shape and 
length, the average, novel-size book of a maxi- 
mum length of 250 to 300 pages is strongly 
preferred. Oversize books not only present 
a shelving problem, but in most cases are con- 
sidered juvenile-looking by readers of high 
school age. They also want “thin” books— 
particularly for book reports! The thickness 
of a book, which doesn’t necessarily mean the 


president of Holiday House, 
has served during the past 
two years as chairman of the 
Publishers Liaison Commit- 
tee. Mr. Ives’ article is 
based on a verbal report 
given to both school and 
public librarians at the last 
ALA conference in Los 
Angeles. 
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number of pages, often acts as a deterrent. 
Committee comment: Rising manufacturing 
costs are now providing thinner books. There 
is less padding of stories than there used to be, 
and the teen-age book that was 250 to 300 
pages a few years ago is now 200 to 225. 
Economics is making authors and publishers 
heed Mark Twain’s famous book review, “The 
covers of this book are too far apart.” 


Cloth Substitute 


The next question was loaded: “In what 
categories, if any, are books bound in imita- 
tion cloth acceptable?” A quarter of the re- 
plies said mysteries or light fiction would be 
acceptable bound in a cloth substitute; 75% 
said no categories would be acceptable. To 
the question, “Would you pay 25¢ to 50¢ 
more for the same book bound in cloth instead 
of a cloth substitute?”, 88% said they would. 
Comment: This would mean an increase in 
price of 10% to 25%, and we seriously doubt 
if an inexpensive cloth would produce that 
many more circulations than the present im- 
proved imitation cloths. Next years Com- 
mittee is planning to do some library-con- 
trolled research on the subject. 

Are jackets generally removed and posted 
on bulletin boards, or are they circulated with 
the book? Replies said that 95% of the li- 
braries use jackets for display, and, at the 
same time, that 60% circulate them with the 
book—a total of 155%! Comment: Obviously 
jackets are used for both purposes, and it is 
clearly evident that librarians would like two 
jackets with each book. Most publishers now 
send extra jackets on request, but it is a 
nuisance to all concerned. We feel that the 
only practical solution would be to put two 
jackets on each book in the first place. This 
could not be done with picture books where 
the jacket is printed with the text, but it 
could be done with teen-age books. It would 
be expensive, but we suspect that it would 
be better promotion than librarians’ waste- 
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baskets full of unopened second-class mail! 
As regards jackets that appeal, those most 
frequently mentioned were the ones on the 
stories of Cavanna, du Jardin, Daly, and Stolz. 
Comment: This may mean that these jackets 
are better, or it may mean that they came to 
mind because the authors are popular. In the 
non-fiction field, appealing jackets are those of 
Kon-Tiki and Diving to Adventure. 

Moving into the body of the book, the first 
problem is that of endpapers. Here publishers 
print maps and other pertinent data, over 
which librarians paste circulation material. In 
spite of the admitted decorative appeal and 
usefulness of this data, 86% of librarians would 
rather have it inside the book, since in any 
case it will be completely lost in rebinding. 
Comment: Why not repeat the material in- 
side the book? 


Illustrations 


On the subject of illustrations, opinion was 
practically unanimous that they are desirable 
in biographies, for obvious reasons. In fiction, 
there was a difference of opinion. Public 
librarians were evenly divided as to desira- 
bility, whereas three-quarters of the school 
librarians wanted illustrations. Comment: 
The answer here probably lies in the fact that 
public library patrons are voluntary, and hence 
better readers. School library users, a “cap- 
tive” audience, want the help of visual aids. 
In any event, the trend is certainly away from 
illustrations in teen-age fiction, partially due 
to the rising manufacturing costs mentioned 
above. Illustrations particularly liked are 
those in the Landmark Books, to cite a modern 
example, although the romantic drawings of 
such masters as Wyeth and Pyle are still popu- 
lar. 

The next question had to do with the size 
of type. Practically all (93%) of the replies 
said that young people refuse books with small 
type, and virtually every inexpensive edition 
of the classics was mentioned as an example. 
On the other hand, only half of the replies 
said that young people reject, as juvenile, books 
with larger than average type. Comment: 
Preference is overwhelmingly in favor of 
books of not more than average novel length, 
with generous-sized type. Bear this in mind 
when considering the classics later. 

Opinions as to the appeal of “age-tag” 
titles were divided. To give a book such a 
title as The Boys’ Book of So-and-So is to 
doom it to failure. To call the same book 
So-and-So for Young People is all right, and 
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The Teen-Age Book of So-and-So is still better. 
Comment: Adolescents are accepting the term 
teen-ager, and even rather like it. 

In the field of biography, more books are 
still needed. But they should be factual, not 
fictionized. The most requested full-length 
biographies were those of modern scientists, 
also stage, screen, and radio stars. Only one 
individual, Napoleon, received many votes. 
There is also a need for collections of short 
biographies of modern authors and musicians. 
Comment: Although we received requests for 
biographies of librarians and juvenile authors, 
along with plain businessmen, successful busi- 
nessmen, and secretaries, there were, alas, no 
calls for the life stories of editors or publishers! 

The saturation point is being reached in 
some sports books. There were the most 
thumbs-down on any more baseball fiction, by 
2 to 1 over football stories, the next most sat- 
urated area. Factual books on baseball are 
also in over-supply. However, sports biogra- 
phies are still wanted, also how-to-do-it books, 
particularly in minor sports, which seem to 
have been rather neglected. In the fiction 
field, there is still a large need for basketball 
stories, and a smaller one for hockey. 


Career Books 


Career books were not as scorned as had 
been expected. Librarians agreed that they 
are read for their story value rather than 
their vocational information, but the consensus 
of opinion was that they are useful for recrea- 
tional —— and frequently lead to a more 
serious consideration of a particular vocation. 
Comment: It is more important to have an 
author who is a good storyteller than one who 
is outstanding in his vocation, because it's 
easier for a good author to do research than 
it is for an authority to write a good story. In 
vocational non-fiction, there is a crying need 
for both autobiographical treatment and for 
such informal but factual accounts as Russell’s 
A Lamp Is Heavy. What vocations need to 
be covered? In non-fiction, as well as fiction, 
girls want books about secretaries, airline 
hostesses, teachers, nurses, and_ librarians. 
There were far fewer requests for vocational 
books for boys, engineering being the only 
field mentioned often enough to be reported. 
Comment: Evidently teen-age boys go directly 
to technical books about subjects in which 
they are interested, and scorn the career story 
as being unrealistic. 

The next question, having to do with both 
good and poor junior novels for girls, was 
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answered by author rather than by title. The 
favorites with librarians, if not always with 
readers, are Stolz, Cavanna, du Jardin, Emery, 
and Daly, with Lovelace, Whitney, and Worth 
not far behind. The most frequently men- 
tioned examples of poor junior satel were 
all series: those of Janet Lambert, and those 
having to do with the exploits of Sue Barton, 
Cherry Ames, Joan Foster, Penny Marsh, Judy 
Bolton, etc., etc., even including poor old Elsie 
Dinsmore. What elements make the differ- 
ence between good and poor junior novels? 
The replies were difficult to classify, but in 
general what is needed might be called a 
better balanced diet: more meat in situations, 
problems, and plots, and less marshmallow in 
the romance and characterization. In short, 
more mature fare. Are these junior novels 
being absorbed into English curricula? Two- 
thirds of the replies said yes. Is there need 
for more junior novels for girls? Definitely 
yes, but please improve them! 

In the field of junior novels for boys, the 
situation changes somewhat. There are fa- 
vorite authors here, too, but they write on a 
wider variety of subjects, and each seems to 
dominate a particular field: Tunis, Meader, 
Farley, Pease, Kjelgaard. There were many 
more mentions of individual books than was 
the case with junior novels for girls, and they 
covered a wider spread of interests. Com- 
ment: Boys of this age are more choosy about 
books than girls are, and they are not such 
habitual ion Consequently, too many boy 
readers are being lost at this critical stage. To 
hold them, we need more masculine influences: 
more men writing for boys, more male editors, 
more male librarians. Very few series of poor 
junior novels for boys were mentioned. Not 
that there aren’t some, but they are evidently 
less of a problem than series for girls. In 
boys’ fiction, the most needed elements are 
reality, more mature approach, greater depth 
of characterization. And, of course, instead 
of romance what is wanted is adventure, ex- 
citement, and fast-moving action. 

Comment: Before leaving the subject of 
junior novels for that of adult books, a word 
about youth collections. Both librarians and 
publishers are vitally concerned about child 
readers growing up to be adult readers. Don't 
we, then, have to consider young people’s 
libraries or rooms or even shelves as bridges 
from childhood interests to those of adulthood? 
A bridge must have two ends. So a youth 
collection, made up of junior novels as well as 
adult novels, introductory non-fiction as well 
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as more advanced factual material, gives teen- 
agers a few familiar books to make them feel 
at home, side by side with the adult strangers 
they are about to meet. Is this not a com- 
pelling reason for the establishment of far 
more youth collections than we now have? 

Answers to the next question threw light 
on both the difficulty and the importance of 
this survey. “What percent of your fiction 
collection is normally considered adult?” Re- 
plies from public libraries ranged from 10% to 
95%, with the heaviest concentration in the 
50% to 80% areas, the average being about 
two-thirds adult. High school libraries (those 
which serve grades 9 through 12) reversed the 
scale, with their heaviest concentration of adult 
fiction in the 10% to 30% areas, with an average 
of about 20% adult books. So the high school 
librarian thinks, buys, and recommends pri- 
marily in terms of junior books, while the at- 
tention of the young people’s librarian in the 
public library is two-thirds devoted to adult 
books. Comment: As in the case of illustra- 
tions, this points up the fact that public li- 
braries serve a smaller audience of better 
readers, whereas even the most reluctant reader 
is required to use the school library in some 
way. This distinction should be borne in 
mind throughout this report. 


Adult Teen-Agers 


In choosing adult books for teen-age col- 
lections, the elements of sex, profanity, vio- 
lence, and brutality strongly preclude the se- 
lection of certain titles which would otherwise 
be acceptable. Such authors as Hemingway 
and Steinbeck are examples, and such recent 
best sellers as The Cruel Sea and The Big Sky. 
A partial solution to this problem may lie in 
authors’ own abridgements of books which 
contain objectionable elements. A successful 
example of this treatment is the junior edition 
of The Big Sky. Comment: Whether or not 
an appreciable number of such abridgements 
appear depends largely on librarians. If you 
like them, buy them, and there will be more. 
Nothing convinces a publisher like sales! 

In the much discussed field of the classics, 
is there a need for both the original, complete 
texts and for shortened versions? There is 
sharp disagreement here. School librarians 
want both versions by 2 to 1, public librarians 
(with voluntary, better readers) prefer only the 
original by 2 to 1. But of those who answered 
the next question (only half), three-quarters 
of both groups agreed that most abridgements 
do not maintain the standard of the original 
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text. What editions of the classics are con- 
spicuously good? Those of Dodd Mead, 
Scribner, and World received the most fa- 
vorable votes, but the Dodd Mead also re- 
ceived the most votes as an inferior edition! 
Would more attractive editions help young 
people take more kindly to unabridged classics? 
Yes. However, the value of introductions 
written especially for teen-agers is question- 
able. Comment: The subject of shortened ver- 
sions of the classics is too complicated to deal 
with here, for too many qualifying questions 
naturally arise. How much shortened: 20%, 
50%, 70%? For what readers: average, young, 
reluctant? With what purpose: to tell the bare 
story, to omit only long-winded digressions, to 
modernize the style? Similarly, the qualities 
that make a particular edition of the classics 
suited to one need will disqualify it for another. 


Standard of Quality 


Leaving the classics and returning to modern 
fiction, does the popularity of one title in a 
series influence the purchase of that author's 
subsequent books even if they are inferior? 
Unfortunately, yes. Frequently the demand 
forces the librarian to buy before proper 
evaluation, or even after evaluation has shown 
inferiority. Comment: What is badly needed 
here is greater integrity on the part of the 
publisher, and insistence that an author main- 
tain the original standard of quality. 

What about publishers’ non-fiction series? 
Are they generally useful? Public librarians 
were evenly divided in their opinions, while 
school librarians were heavily in favor of them, 
for curricular reasons. To the question as to 
whether these non-fiction series are purchased 
in sets, the answer was a resounding NO! 
They are bought on individual merit. Com- 
ment: Although this may be true of the larger 
libraries, the answer should be qualified. 
Many small libraries, without adequate fa- 
cilities for individual evaluation, do , pub- 
lishers’ series in sets. 

Next, anthologies. Untermeyer, Steven- 
son’s Home Book of Verse, and the collections 
of Scoggin were most frequently mentioned as 
being useful. More cnthalaitea of short stories 
and poems are needed, also lively material that 
can be used for recitations, dialogues, and 
monologues. 

Books on personality development are in 
demand. Public librarians prefer the more 
mature and factual approach here, while school 
librarians find the chatty approach somewhat 
more popular. In either case, books directed 
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to boys are most wanted, as the girls are fairly 
well supplied by existing books. Even better 
are books directed to both sexes, since teen- 
agers need to understand the problems of the 
opposite sex. In this latter type, the girl's 
point of view is usually overemphasized, which 
is a mistake. 

For teen-age books on sex education, a 
mature, factual approach is preferred 3 to 1 
over the chatty, paternal treatment. The out- 
standing example of a good factual approach 
is Duvall’s Facts of Life and Love. Letters to 
Jane is a popular example of the paternal ap- 
proach, although considered somewhat old- 
fashioned by some. It is important that the 
subject be treated differently for different 
ages. The 14-year-old needs only simple in- 
formation on physical processes. The 17-year- 
old, approaching marriage, should have a more 
mature and detailed presentation, including 
the emotional aspects of sex. Unfortunately, 
some few librarians are forbidden by school 
or library authorities, as the result of pressure 
from community groups, to have any books on 
sex education. Of those who do have them, 
some keep them on closed shelves, others do 
not. The amount of information and kind of 
illustrations are usually the deciding factor. 

Surprisingly enough, there do not seem to 
be many unmet needs in the field of science. 
There were some requests for advanced books 
and even more for introductory books in the 
fields of physics, chemistry, and such air-age 
developments as atomic energy and electronics. 
But not many. 


Space Opera 


Science fiction is a different matter. Here 
is a new field where supply can’t yet keep up 
with demand. Young S-F fans will read books 
written specifically for them, or adult science 
fiction, or both. But they prefer full-length 
books to story collections by an overwhelming 
majority. They will read “space opera” (i.e. 
stories about adventurous flights through 
space), or books about “bug-eyed monsters” 
and other weird life forms, or sociological 
stories of the world of the future, or all three 
indiscriminately. Of the various forms of the 
genre, “space opera” is heavily preferred, but 
there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
or not the stories must be logical extensions of 
accepted scientific fact. Those who think so 
are probably right, for 87% of the replies said 
that there is a growing demand for such non- 
fiction books coud space as Clarke’s Inter- 
planetary Flight. Since this demand comes 
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primarily from science fiction readers, by a 
ratio of nearly 2 to 1, it seems obvious that 
S-F fans are interested in the scientific premise 
as well as in the story itself. Comment: Why 
not include space non-fiction on the science 
fiction shelf? Some librarians are now doing 
so, and find that it helps to create an interest 
in the true sciences. 

In analyzing the replies to the question on 
needs in the fields of geography and history, 
it was a matter of trying to reduce chaos to 
mere confusion. Almost every country in the 
world was mentioned, and the periods listed 
ranged from prehistoric to the Korean War. 
Asia and Africa and the countries involved in or 
that developed as a result of the World Wars 
were most frequently mentioned, and, corre- 
spondingly, present periods, from World War I 
to the present. This was true of both fiction 
and non-fiction requests. Comment: Such 
scattered requests may not be very helpful to 
publishers, but the very range of interests is 
a healthy indication of reviving emphasis on 
wide knowledge of the world. Publishers’ 
sales of this type of book are better now than 
at any time since World War II. 

What is wanted in books of travel? Of the 
numerous requests received, 56% were for such 
personal reminiscences as Thomas's Out of 
This World, 35% were for the a 


adult approach like that of The World i 
Color series, and less than 10% for the aes 
form of an imaginary trip. The sugar-coating 


of facts is outmoded. Nor is there a need for 
guide books written especially for young peo- 
ple; they like adult books. However, more 
are needed on travel in the United States. 

When it comes to plays, we should have 
more both for study and reading, and for 
amateur production, with teen-age characters. 
School librarians felt this need particularly, 
for school plays. Pageants and program ma- 
terial for large numbers of players? No. 
Monologues? Most emphatically. 

Teen-agers want factual books on psychol- 
ogy, but they should be only introductory, 
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The total number of ALA Bulletin pages 
printed for 11 issues (July-August 1952 
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put in a single stack, these pages would 


measure three and one-eighth miles high. 
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dealing with elementary facts that will help 
the siinends make personal adjustments to 
himself and his family. 

Churches seem to be taking care of the 
needs for books on religion. The area li- 
brarians and publishers can best fill is that of 
comparative religions, including the history 
and development of the various faiths. 
Fitch’s One God was often mentioned as a 
fine example of this type. 

In the field of social studies, what subdivi- 
sions need helpful books? First, comparative 
governments; secondly, international relations. 
When dealing with racial problems, the in- 
formal approach is preferred, but there is a 
smaller need for serious treatment, too. In 
either case, the simpler the better. 

Comment: This report has been necessarily 
condensed, but we hope it will be helpful to 
librarians and publishers concerned with young 
people’s books. For more detailed analysis, 
the summaries of replies and the individual 
questionnaires themselves will be made avail- 
able to publishers through the Children’s Book 
Council. 
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Progressive librarians who take pride in providing 
services for adult groups will find ADULT LEADERSHIP 
the answer to a long-standing need. It is a training 
guide-to-action, with informative articles, charts, 
checklists and a leadership “Tool Kit” to help con- 
duct more successful group activity. 

ALA has made special arrangements for members 
to receive this monthly publication of the Adult 
Education Association for only $2 a year under the 
new group subscription plan. 
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Reaction Overseas 


EvERETT MOORE 


By MIDSUMMER of 1953 American librarians 
had become well aware that the principle of 
freedom of information to which they had 
given support through such instruments as the 
Library Bill of Rights was being severely tested 
not only in the United States but on the inter- 
national scene. The issue concerning with- 
drawal of certain books from the shelves of 
overseas Information Libraries which had been 
raised by a confusing series of instructions 
issued by the Department of State placed 
librarians abroad in an unhappy situation. 
How to explain, suddenly, to inquiring people 
of foreign countries, an official act which 
seemed to violate the most cherished beliefs of 
librarians in the necessity for freedom to read? 

This is an account of how public opinion was 
affected in one country, Japan, by this un- 
fortunate action, as obse rved by an American 
librarian serving there in a non-official ca- 
pacity. It is based on conversations with Japa- 
nese people both within and outside the 
library profession, on discussions with univer- 
sity students—some of them in the Japan Li- 
brary School of Keio Univerity—and on pub- 
lished news stories and comments in both 
Japanese- and English-language newspapers 
and magazines. The matter received wide at- 
tention in this country which in the years of 
post-war occupation and reconstruction had 
been shown, through the chain of twenty- 
three “CIE Libraries” throughout Japan 
(established originally by the Civil Informa- 
uae and Education Section of GHQ, SCAP), 
how a free library could offer helpful and 
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efficient service to readers through a carefully- 
selected collection of books and periodicals 
and films. These libraries had demonstrated 
how people’s needs for truthful information or 
for intellectual enjoyment might be satisfied by 
good library service. Presumably, their con- 
tinuation as “American Cultural Centers,” fol- 
lowing the signing of the Treaty of Peace, 

would provide the same kind of free library 
service which people had come to recognize as 
an American pattern of librarianship. 


American Ideals 


Attention was focused on American library 
practices also by the operation of the first 
university-level professional course in librar- 
ianship, in Keio University, which had been 
established in 1951 under CIE auspices, with 
the assistance of the American Library As- 
sociation. (This Library School is now being 
continued by Keio as a regular instructional 
program within its Faculty of Literature, re- 
ceiving at the present time support from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and assistance from 
the ALA in the recruitment of visiting faculty 
from the United States.) Japanese librarians 
have been apt students not only of American 
library practices but of the principles and 
ideals which have guided the development of 
libraries as agencies for free inquiry. 

“We find it very hard to believe reports 
about the banning of books in your information 
libraries,” remarked an officer of the Japan 
Library Association, when he heard that cer- 
tain books had been ordered removed from 
their shelves. “This is not the kind of news 
we expect to hear from America, which gives 
us leadership in asserting the freedom of li- 
braries.” Only a few weeks earlier, one of the 
important topics for discussion at the National 
Library Conference held in Tokyo had been a 
proposal drafted by a committee of the JLA 
for the adoption of a Library Bill of Rights for 
Japanese libraries—based squarely on_ the 
ALA’s Library Bill of Rights. During the past 
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year much attention has been paid in Japa- 
nese library journals and in library conferences 
to the encouraging achievements of American 
librarians in standing up to attempts at labeling 
or censorship of library materials. It seems 
probable that Japanese librarians will soon 
adopt their own library bill of rights. Little 
wonder, therefore, that news of large-scale 
withdrawals of books, on a basis of their 
authors’ political questionability, from libraries 
which they had come to admire and to use, 
caused great concern among these librarians of 
Japan. 

News of the State Department’s restrictive 
policies struck observers in Tokyo with particu- 
lar force, for the only American Cultural Cen- 
ter in this great metropolitan region had been 
closed since the beginning of the year, as the 
lease on its building could not be renewed. 
(A second ACC in Tokyo had been closed 
permanently, shortly after the signing of the 
Peace Treaty.) After months of searching for 
another site for this Tokyo Center the Ameri- 
can Embassy finally announced in June that a 
new ACC would be opened in October. Mean- 
while the collection of books and periodicals 
which had served many people so well, since 
1946, was stored away for some nine months 
during this critical year for American-Japanese 
relations, and not so much as a token library 
was maintained for readers who had found 
this library’s materials to be virtually in- 
dispensable. Many students, scientists, pro- 
fessional people, and government officials had 
come to depend on some of the important 
American journals which could be found in 
Tokyo only in this collection. 


Dubious Principles 


Removal from libraries of allegedly ob- 
jectionable materials—objectionable only be- 
cause of their authors’ objectionable beliefs 
—was perhaps an academic issue to these 
readers in Tokyo. But because they had seen 
the removal, in toto, of important and useful 
materials they had become accustomed to find 
in the American library, news of a selective re- 
moval of books from American libraries in 
other parts of Japan and in other countries, on 
such dubious principles, must have impressed 
them doubly. In spite of the Embassy’s efforts 
to explain its problem of relocation, the Japa- 
nese people never quite understood why it had 
not been possible to find new quarters for 
such an important library. 

One of the English-language newspapers in 
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Tokyo pointed out that it was quite likely that 
an apparent increase in popularity among 
Japanese students of magazines and pamphlets 
in English from the U.S.S.R., which could be 
found readily in newsstands and bookstores 
in Tokyo, could be attributed in part to the 
necessity for filling the vacuum created by 
the closing of the American Cultural Center. 
Avid readers of English have been offered 
generous quantities of such publications, at 
very low cost, from both the U.S.S.R. and 
Red China. And it is worth noting that in 
June a small library devoted to cultivating an 
interest in the U.S.S.R. was opened in Tokyo 
by some “friends” of the Soviet Union. Its 
establishment was widely publicized in the 
Japanese press. (Americans in Tokyo could 
find some comfort in the opening at about 
this time of the British Council’s new library 
in central Tokyo.) 


Not Competent? 


Some evidence could be found that among 
students, at least, the United States’ resort to 
a panic-stricken blacklisting of dangerous read- 
ing matter was being interpreted as a sign that 
America no longer was confident that its people 
were competent to select their own books. At 
a meeting of English-speaking Japanese uni- 
versity students the writer was asked to com- 
ment on a report that it was virtually im- 
possible for American university students to 
obtain any literature on communism or social- 
ism in their libraries, except what was ap- 
proved by the United States government. 
While such a question offered a happy op- 
portunity to assert that no reputable college or 
university in the United States could fail to 
supply its students with the widest possible 
selection of literature on current political, eco- 
nomic, and social thought—including much 
that is “controversial”—and that there had been 
no retreat from this principle, it was a dis- 
turbing indication that some of the more 
thoughtful university students in other coun- 
tries have gained an impression that the 
sources of free information in America and in 
its outposts abroad are becoming seriously 
restricted. Unanswered misconceptions like 
this can do greater damage to our reputation 
abroad than the noisy and violent anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations some of their more excitable 
fellow students participate in. 

A letter writer to The Mainichi (Osaka and 
Tokyo) comments that “we have been hearing 
quite a lot about this book-burning business 
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going on in the U.S.... What about the book- 
burning going on in the American libraries 
in Japan?...” Though we are assured that no 
books were “burned” in Japan, any more than 
in the United States, frequent references in the 
press to “book-burnings,” when withdrawals 
of book titles from information libraries were 
reported, left the impression with many read- 
ers that American librarians themselves were 
engaging in a holy crusade to rid their li- 
braries of unorthodox books. After all, news 
dispatches did state that information libraries 
in some countries had burned books which they 
had been instructed to remove from their 
collections. It has not been so easy for read- 
ers to note the less sensational news that 
American librarians and _ publishers had 
promptly joined with numerous responsible 
citizens in opposing the Department of State’s 
arbitrary screening of books, and that the De- 
partment’s policies were, not long thereafter, 
decidedly moderated. The damage done by 
careless or calculated distortion of American 
intentions and practices is of course not easily 
undone, and only a consistently clear and 
strong policy of book selection in our overseas 
libraries as well as at home will effectually 
demonstrate Americans’ faith in freedom of 
information. 


ALA on Record 


It was fortunate for our overseas relations 
that at this time of confusion in policies over 
the selection of books for information libraries, 
the American Library Association and the 
American Book Publishers Council were able to 
go forcefully on record against any policy that 
would restrict the sources of free information 
—particularly any policy that would arbitrarily 
forbid the placing of works by “controversial 
persons” on library shelves, at home or abroad. 
Our library friends in countries like Japan are 
sensitive to such expressions of principle. 

They wonder why, however, when even 
President Eisenhower gives his support to these 
basic principles it is still possible for libraries 
in the United States to be subjected to such 
indignities as the recent proposals for labeling 
of subversive materials or the outright banning 
of dangerous works. They know about our 
problems in Bartlesville and Burbank and 
Peoria, and about the proposal “that the Li- 
brarian of Congress shall mark all subversive 
matter in the Library of Congress and compile 
a list thereof for the guidance of other libraries 
in the United States.” 
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Any evidence of a weakening in our de- 
termination to preserve the guarantees of free- 
dom of information will not only harm the good 
name of the American people abroad but will 
weaken the support we should constantly be 
giving to free librarianship everywhere in the 
world. Our information libraries abroad can 
best serve to demonstrate quietly but effec- 
tively that the United States really believes in 
keeping sources of information free. If we 
librarians do not lose sight of the fact that an 
understanding of America gained through ac- 
cess to such libraries is deeper and more lasting 
than any superficial program of publicity-wise 
public relations can ever be, we will never 
underestimate the influence that free libraries 
can exert when they have the confidence of the 
people they serve. 


True Friends 


We are not lacking true friends among the 
Japanese who have a wide and deep under- 
standing of our culture and our democratic 
principles, whose confidence is well worth 
holding on to: whose friendship was tested 
during the bitter years of isolation during the 
war. As this is being written, for example, a 
notable exhibition on Walt Whitman is being 
held in the Maruzen Book Store in Tokyo 
(established in 1869) as one of the many events 
of the Perry Centennial Year. It has been 
assembled painstakingly by a group of Whit- 
man admirers in Japan, among whom are 
Shigetaka Naganuma, translator of Whitman, 
and Mitsuru Ishii, president of the Japan Pub- 
lishers Association, and they have gathered 
together an amazingly varied group of items 
from private collections in Japan. They were 
assisted too by librarians and other members 
of the staff of the American Embassy in Tokyo, 
who arranged for the forwarding through the 
State Department of photocopies of Whitman 
manuscripts from the United States. Ambassa- 
dor John M. Allison wrote a gracious foreword 
to the catalogue of the exhibition, in which he 
quoted the greeting addressed many years 
ago by Whitman to the Japanese people, in 
“A Broadway Pageant.” It is the kind of full- 
blooded, freedom-loving greeting we might 
best be giving through our books and libraries 
to all the world: 


Health to you! good will to you all, 
from me and America sent! 

Each of us inevitable, 

Each of us limitless—each of us with 
his or her rights upon the earth. 
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It starts with a question: just one. 

“How does the telephone carry 

my voice?” Sue wonders. She knows she'll 
find the answer in THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE. 
And in a few seconds she has it... 

in an article as technically correct 

as careful revision can make it. 

Last year alone, I out of every 7 pages 

was completely changed ... an example 

of the continuous revision that keeps 

this reference work modern. But Sue 
doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the graphic 
news-type pictures, fascinated by 

the easy narrative style, she looks to see 
what the next article holds ... and 

the next. Before long, the mind that asked 
idly how a telephone works is buzzing 

with facts on the life of Caesar! 


Here is a reference work that is 

unique because it actually makes the child 
want to read. Here is a work that 

thinks the way the child does, 

in ever-widening areas of interest . . . 
stimulates the curiosity that is the 
librarian’s greatest ally ... helps in every 
way to deepen and reinforce the 
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librarian’s effort. Put into circulation, 

THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE .. . with its 20 
large volumes covering 7,607 pages, 

its 15,000 informative pictures 

(hundreds in full color) and over 31,000 
alphabetized index references and 
cross-references ... is proving itself a 
valuable asset in libraries everywhere. Have 
you seen the new 1953 edition? 


Write today for complete information on 
The Book of Knowledge. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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Another Great List ary 


PITSCHI 
Story and six-color pictures by HANS 
FISCHER. A beguiling story of an imag- 
inative kitten. 32 pp. Ages 4-8. $3.00 


THE CHRISTMAS BUNNY 
By WILL and NICOLAS. Four-color and 
black-and-white drawings by the Calde- 
cott Award winner enhance this fine 
Christmas tale. 48 pp. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


MOTHER GOOSE 
RIDDLE RHYMES 
Five-color pictures by JOSEPH LOW. Pic- 
ture puzzles turn Mother Goose into a 


wonderful guessing game. 48 pp. 
Ages 6 up. $2.50 


FREEDOM AND PLENTY: 
Ours to Save 
Written and illustrated by WILFRID S. 
BRONSON. A simple, scientific account of 
conservation. 128 pp. Ages 6-10. $2.95 


CURIOUS MISSIE 
By VIRGINIA SORENSEN. Line drawings 
by Marilyn Miller. How Missie helped 
to get a library bookmobile for her Ala- 
bama cotton county is told by a well- 
known novelist. 224 pp. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


PIKE OF PIKE’S PEAK 
By NINA BROWN BAKER. Line drawings 
by Richard M. Powers. An authentic por- 
trait of a great soldier-explorer. 160 pp. 
Ages 9-12. $2.50 


JAPAN IN STORY 


AND PICTURES 
By LILY EDELMAN. Illustrated with pho- 
tos. Simple, up-to-date information on 
the country and its people. 64 pp. 
Ages 9-12. $2.25 


ONE HUNDRED 

WHITE HORSES 
By MILDRED LAWRENCE. Line drawings 
by Oscar Liebman. The story of a store- 
keeping family in Florida, 1886. 192 pp. 
Ages 9-12. $2.50 


FRIPSEY SUMMER 
Story and line drawings by MADYE LEE 
CHASTAIN. The unpredictable Fripseys, 
of Bright Days, in a gay new story. 224 
pp. Ages 9-12. $2.50 
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THE BORROWERS 


By MARY NORTON, Line drawings by 
Beth and Joe Krush. A memorable fan- 
tasy which won England's Carnegie Med- 
al as the outstanding children’s book of 


1952. 192 pp. Ages 8 up. $2.50 
COMMUNICATION: 


Cave Writing to Television 
By JULIE FORSYTH BATCHELOR. Line 
drawings by C. D. Batchelor. A fascinat- 
ing history, with instructions for making 
exhibits. 128 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


ROCKY’S ROAD 


By JERROLD BEIM. Line drawings by Paul 
Galdone. A fine, modern school story. 
160 pp. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


THE WISHING APPLE TREE 


By JEAN BOTHWELL. Line drawings by 
Marshall Davis. A heartwarming story 
of a Nebraska farm community. 224 pp. 

Ages 9-12. $2.95 


STAR RANGERS 
By ANDRE NORTON. The wreck of a pa- 
trol ship in 8054 A.D. begins an exciting 
science-fiction story. 288 pp. 
Ages 12 up. $2.95 


BLUE SMOKE 


By DOROTHY LYONS. Line drawings by 
Wesley Dennis. California ranch life and 
a mystery, by a favorite horse-story au- 
thor. 256 pp. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


SPARKPLUG OF THE HORNETS 


By STEPHEN W. MEADER, Line drawings 
by Don Sibley. A foremost writer for 
boys tells an action-filled story of high 
school basketball. 288 pp. 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 


MACHINES THAT 
BUILT AMERICA 


By ROGER BURLINGAME. Illustrated with 
diagrams. An absorbing account of the 
men and machines that made mass pro- 
duction possible. 256 pp. 

Ages 12 up. $3.50 


THE STORY OF GLASS 


By FREDA DIAMOND. Illustrated with 32 
pp. of photos. The role of glass through 
the ages, explained by a noted glass de- 
signer. 288 pp. Ages 12 up. $3.75 
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The Books of the West 


WiLutiaM B. REaApy 


Now, AFTER MANY generations, after the 
trials and tribulations of our mistakes, after 
many triumphs, we stand upon the edge of 
the West. Beyond us are but the waste of seas 
and then the other lands, the countless millions 
of people upon whom the ideas of our Western 
civilization are breaking now and causing great 
ferment. We, like that great conquistador 
and his companions many centuries ago, should 
now be looking at one another with a wild 
surmise for before us lies the greatest frontier 
of all. We are of a frontier civilization and the 
greatest age of our civilization has come upon 
us: now we are to enter, whether we like it or 
not, into the frontier of the minds of men and 
the future of the world depends upon how we 
as the men of the West conduct ourselves in 
this frontier campaign. A challenge that con- 
fronts the whole of Western civilization con- 
fronts also the books of the West. We have 
always lived in an age of crisis. The books of 
the West tell us that—above all they tell us 
that—and from the books we learn that despair 
should be as far from us as complacency. We 
have always been in danger and we always will 
be, and only in facing that danger and in ex- 
periencing it do we fully realize the dignity 
that is in man. Since the West formed itself 
out of the foundering Greco-Roman civilization 
that preceded it, it has lived in a state of crisis, 
or as Captain Boyle calls it in Juno and the 
Paycock, in the state of chassis—“the whole 
world is in a state of chassis.” 
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It is well to remember that. It is 1500 
years since St. Benedict wrote his book of 
rules in a time that was indeed dark, darker 
than it is today. Western civilization has been 
beset with danger from within and from with- 
out since its inception and it will continue to be 
in a state of danger as long as we are men. 
We have no reason to hope for more than this, 
to be in the struggle. The greatest record of 
this lies in the books of the West. They tell 
us that this world is but a vale of tears, and 
that God looks down in mercy upon us, in our 
travail. That is the only consolation that 
comes from them. But it is enough. 


Call Them Blessed 


The greatest book of the West is the New 
Testament. The story is of the life and passion 
and death of Jesus Christ, and He, the Son of 
God, God made man, groaned aloud in his 
agony in the Garden, the Evangelists tell us in 
their books, when He saw what lay ahead for 
Him, and yet, although He moaned when He 
saw the pains that were to come to Him during 
the few days remaining to Him, and when 
He saw the wretched lives of the millions of the 
people who were to come after Him despite 
His death, He went on still to die for mankind 
on Calvary’s Hill. The passion and death of 
the Man-God told in the books of the gospel- 
makers come dear to the hearts of men, and the 
lesson has come clear down through the books 
to this day. One of the most striking examples 
of this is to be found in the poem of Padraic 
Pearse, a man of our own time who lived when 
most of us were living, whose verse both 
sounds and shows from whence it came. 
Padraic Pearse, one of the Irish patriots, a 
teacher and a writer, who took up arms against 
Great Britain in the Rising of Easter Week, 
1916, captured and condemned to death, as 
also was his brother, he wrote to his mother 
just before he died this poem, The Mother. 
The manuscript is in the National Library of 
Ireland on show, as it should be. This is some 
of the poem. 
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The Mother 


I do not grudge them: Lord, I do not grudge 
My two strong sons that I have seen go out 
To break their strength and die, they and a few, 
In bloody protest for a glorious thing, 

They shall be spoken of among their people, 
The generations shall remember them, 

And call them blessed . . . 


Now while I agree with C. S. Lewis that 
the Bible should not be designed to be read as 
literature, it is something far greater than that, 
this poem shows something of the great influ- 
ence that the Bible has exerted upon the style 
as well as upon the content of books of the 
West. The Song of Roland, for many years, in 
many versions, was one of the great books of 
the West. It is concerned with the same set- 
ting of a man going to death alone, fighting 
and dying for a cause that is greater than a 
man’s life. Roland died alone at Roncevaux 
with all his friends around him. He called for 
help, was ignored until it was too late. Yet 
Roland, in his death, has become one of the 
great figures of the Western world. 


The Portrait Initial 


Asser, in his life of Alfred, an Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, tells how when Alfred, the King 
of Wessex, was hiding from the Norsemen who 
had ravaged his Christian kingdom, he was 
alone and unbefriended. From the bare facts 
of Alfred’s life contained in the Chronicle, some 
lovely legends have grown up and they have 
been put into verse by a modern poet. As 
Alfred was hiding from the Norsemen, he 
thought back upon a book—a book that he had 
won, Asser says, from his brothers. A book 
that his mother gave him _ because he 
memorized it first. It was a little book of 
Saxon poems, and in the book was a lovely 
initial containing the portrait of the Mother of 
God. Alone and cold and frightened in his 
hiding, he thought back upon that book, and 
upon the little picture, and looking up, there 
in front of him was a vision of Mary, Herself. 
She stood in front of him, the poet says, and 
stroked the tall live grass as a man strokes his 
steed, and before Her on that dark day, Alfred 
the Christian, a man of the West, pleaded with 
Her for a sign. The sign he got was this: 


I tell ye naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 

Save that the skies grow darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 


Yet with that promise of naught but blood and 
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sweat and tears, Alfred called upon the broken 
remanents of the Wessex men. 


To break or be broken, God knows when; 
But I have seen for whom. 


And with that promise of nothing but trouble 
ahead the men of Wessex gathered again and 
thrust back the pagan invader and saved their 
civilization—our civilization. Many centuries 
later, another Englishman made such a promise 
as Alfred made his people and his words, too, 
are now enshrined among the books of the 
West. When Winston Churchill, speaking to 
the House of Commons on October 8, 1940 
said: 
“Do not let us lose the conviction that it is 
only by supreme and superb exertions, unweary- 
ing and ic iieaiekin that we shall save our souls 
alive. ... Long, dark months of trials and tribula- 
tions lie before us. Death and sorrow will be the 
companions of our journey; hardship our gar- 
ment; constancy and valour our only shield. We 
must be united, we must be undaunted, we must 


be inflexible.” 


Although our writings and our thoughts and 
our wishes are concerned with the idea that 
no man is an island, that it does not matter for 
whom the bell tolls—it tolls for me, that all men 
are brethren, and though these ideas are lauda- 
ble and indeed wonderful, the greatest feature 
of the 20th century has been the growth of 
these ideas; nevertheless, it still remains that 
man is essentially a lonely being. We should 
morn with the bereaved and comfort the 
afflicted, rejoice with the happy ones, but man 
must always make his own way. Loneliness 
is a sinking sensation: the fighter feels it when 
he leaves his corner to go to the center of the 
ring and the soldier feels it out on patrol— 
before him the enemy and behind him are his 
waiting comrades. The captain of a ship feels 
it when the fog comes down and the woman 
feels it as her hour approaches. The writer 
feels it. Yet there is something fine about this 
loneliness and the more that a man does that 
is good the more lonely he feels. Eisenhower 
felt lonely just before “D” Day, when he 
guessed against the wind and the rain, as 
lonely as Lincoln was, and in all of us there is 
something that is lonely and will always be 
so... a loneliness that mixing with the crowd 
will not comfort. In one of his great poems 
The African, Roy Campbell, speaks of the 
loneliness that an artist feels: 

Far from the phalanxes of horns that ward 

The sleeping herds he keeps the wolf at bay, 

At nightfall by the slinking leopard spoored, 

And goaded by the fly-swarm through the day. 
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Long before we know the authors of the 
books, the books and the stories of the West 
reaching far back into antiquity have put for- 
ward this picture of Western man. The man 
who is a fighter against the odds; the man who 
fights for goodness and falls doing so. The 
legends of Cuchulain, The Hound of Ulster 
bear this out as do the legends of Arthur and 
his Knights, as well as the song of Roland, the 
story of Don Quixote, right through until the 
present . . . the dignity of man, the essential 
nobility of the individual—that is the great 
legend of the books of the West. The proto- 
type of Western man has always been the 
Christian symbol of the Crucified One and this 
message has been put across most successfully 
by an agency which is at the same time 
ancient, medieval, modern and new. It has 
been the major preoccupation of this agency. 
The Christian churches have through the ages 
taken their books and have presented them 
in ways which every other teaching agency 
should learn from. They were lumbering their 
stages set on enormous wagons five, six 
hundred years ago, and trundling them up 
their rugged, rutted roads to show by means 
of action the story of the Book. There were 
productions of miracle or morality plays long, 
long before any other dramatic presentation 
of a book. The great morality play, Every- 
man, a medieval play which was performed 
both in England and previously on the Conti- 
nent put across very plainly, one can imagine 
how plainly before the attentive listeners of 
that time, the great lesson of the West: the 
essential loneliness of man and that eventually 
when the chips are down it depends only on 
man alone and upon the good that he has 
done whether he achieves salvation and happi- 
ness or not. It points out that happiness can- 
not be won with a crowd nor with wealth nor 
with kindred, but by man alone and that only 
by suffering and charity can they come good to 
man—the final good. In the play, Everyman, 
when he was told that death was upon him, 
called for assistance in meeting death upon his 
friends, upon his kinfolk, and upon his goods 
and in every case he was rebuffed until alone 
he stood before the Death, and said: 

Of whom shall I now counsel take? 
I think that I shall never speed, 

Till that I go to my Good Deed; 

But, alas! she is so weak, 

That she can nother go nor speak; 

Yet will I venture on her now. 

My Good Deeds, where be you? 


The churches have called their message aloud 
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in reading, they mime the message in the Mass, 
they preach by word of mouth the message of 
their Book—that is why their Book is more 
widely known than any other book. They 
burst through the print barrier. They never 
accepted print as the only way of presenting 
their Book. For hundreds and hundreds of 
years they have commissioned artists to paint 
the story of their Book, to tell the story in 
pictures, from the first drawings of the symbol 
of the fish in the catacombs of Rome down 
to the present. Artists have been preoccu- 
pied with presenting the story of their Book. 
Even Matisse has tried his hand at the forma- 
tion of a Dominican chapel, and in stone and 
in steel, in glass, on canvas, with music, with 
film, with sound of every description, the 
churches have put across the story of their 


Book. They have burst through the print 
barrier. This is a barrier that has contained 
us all. And for those of us who are now 


perhaps climbing aboard the bandwagon of 
audio-visual aids, and what a dreadful sound 
that is, let us remember from the Western 
books that way back in the 12th and 13th 
centuries there were already lumbering up 
wagons of audio-visual aids: we are 500 years 
behind them. But the most important feature 
of the earlier attitude toward Western books 
is this: not only have they burst through the 
print barrier trying to tell the story of their 
Book—the Book of the New Testament—they 
have done far more than that. They have 
gone past the print, past the pictures, and 
past the music, to realize or to attempt to 
realize the ideas that are expressed in that 
Book. And no matter how beautifully a 
book is printed, no matter how firm is the 
paper, how leather is the binding, no matter 
how beautifully the story is expressed, be- 
hind all of this is an idea and it is the realiza- 
tion of that idea that really matters. And the 
churches above all have attempted to realize 
the idea of their Book. This is not to say 
that they have succeeded. No promise was 
ever made that we would succeed. They cer- 
tainly have not completely failed and that 
again is all that we can hope for. Many mil- 
lions of the members of the churches have 
lived out the message of this Book and have 
made religion such a part of our civilization 
that it will be the lasting result. A. J. Toynbee, 
the world historian, says that the main feature 
of the twentieth century is the impact of our 
Western ideas upon the rest of the world. In 
a thousand years time, the main feature of 
the period will be the reaction of our ideas 
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intermingled with the ideas of other peoples 
back upon the West, and from this reaction 
will come a thousand years later such a new 
order that people will look back with surprise 
upon the parochial nature of our present pat- 
tern of life. And one thousand years later all 
of our civilization, as we know it today, will 
have passed away—will have merged into the 
future into a new stream of history, and the 
only thing remaining common to us and to 
these men of three thousand years ahead will 
be religion. He thinks that the religion of 
the Western world has been and will be the 
most formative and most important feature of 
our civilization. This has come about because 
of the fact that men have taken the ideas con- 
tained in the books of our Western religion 
and have pulled them out of print, have acted 
them out; have brought them to the notice, 
dynamically, of the people. 


Ultimate Equipment 


The only reason that a man should write 
a book, or that a man should read a book, 
is to obtain enjoyment therefrom. Now, be- 
cause of the way words are so loosely used 
in these days, enjoyment has come to have a 
false connotation. Enjoyment, to many peo- 
ple, is as insignificant as eating an ice cream 
cone or paddling one’s hands in a pool. En- 
joyment can mean the beatific vision. The 
more deep enjoyment is, the greater that en- 
joyment becomes. The greater is the writer, 
and in the same way the reader, who does 
not idly sit back and let the words drip off 
his mind as water drips off a tile roof, but 
rather lets them sink into his mind as rain 
sinks into the soil. Real enjoyment comes 
through breaking through a barrier—through 
breaking through the barrier that this world 
has placed upon us—and finding the ultimate 
enjoyment that comes in sacrifice and suffer- 
ing for an idea. This is a lesson that is con- 
tained for us in the books of the West, and 
above all in the Books of the New Testament; 
and this is a lesson that the churches have 
more successfully put across than any other 
organization; they have done so by using 
every means in their power. 

This idea of Western man has been dra- 
matically presented by the film industry in 
Southern California. One universal, dramatic 
character has come from the film, and that 
character is a prototype of Western man. 
Today, with the new wide screen, Alan Ladd 
in his portrayal of Shane, the new Western, 
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the book written by A. B. Guthrie, a film of 
great power and beauty, it puts across this 
idea. It is the most recent in a host of such 
films. 

This is the one figure in film that has caught 
the universal imagination: the hero of the 
Western film—the lone, obscure man who 
comes out of a dusty and obscure past, rid- 
ing his horse, entering into a settlement of 
persecuted people who have become the 
dupes and the afflicted, and by his efforts 
saves them, even, if need be, by his death. 
When he has fought for them, generally with- 
out reward, he rides on out of the picture into 
a hazardous future or to a dusty death some- 
place else. In fact, the classic close-up is 
the girl waving him goodbye, as in Shane. 
The film industry has been accused of many 
things, but this can be said in its favor: it 
has made almost universal this figure—the 
figure of the Western man. 

And do you know, the best known charac- 
ter in literature is another such a one. The 
character who is easily the most widely- 
known, the most widely-recognized, and the 
most admired, is Sherlock Holmes. Sherlock 
Holmes is a lonely man who works for justice, 
often without reward; who claims none of 
the major rewards that are so well known 
to the world; who lives an increasingly ab- 
stemious life. And it cannot be said that the 
writing of Conon Doyle is better than that of 
other writers, but somehow the character that 
he has created has lived and will live while 
all other characters have faded. There is a 
universal acceptance of the goodness that lies 
in a man who fights for justice, who does all 
he can to help the persecuted and the afflicted, 
even if his own life in that effort is gone. This 
is a long way from Roland and from Alfred 
and from the other heroes down to now—down 
to the cowboy and to the detective, and upon 
entering the modern times we find problems 
of this time. In a time when more books are 
being published and printed than ever before 
(last year over 250,000,000 copies of paper 
backs were distributed in the United States), 
in a time like this, the book is being presented 
with a problem the like of which has never 
before troubled it. More and more means 
of communication are arising to lessen the 
position of the book as a means of com- 
municating ideas. Librarians are concerned 
with the preservation of ideas, be they pre- 
sented in books, or films, or on tape or any 
other way. Less than 25% of the information 
that men obtain now comes from print and 
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little of that 25% from books. And how much 
of it is good? The bad books are arising in 
their swarms—bad books, shockers, a by-blow 
of the publishing industry, mainly in the hands 
of fly-by-night firms—and bad books drive 
out good books. God knows that it is not 
going to be easy to battle for the good books 
against the bad books; if it were easy, it were 
nothing. The first thing is to realize that 
there are bad books, abounding! This is the 
most important fight and the Tica of the 
books have it as a matter of conscierice to 
make sure the good books live, and this is to 
be done without endangering liberty. Liberty 
is something which is both difficult to win— 
desperately difficult—and hard to practice and 
easy to lose. Judge Learned Hand, in talk- 
ing of liberty, said this: 

“And what is this liberty which must lie in the 
hearts of men and women? It is not the ruthless, 
the unbridled will. It is not freedom to do as one 
likes. That is the denial of liberty, and leads 
straight to its overthrow. A society in which men 





recognize no check upon their freedom, soon be- 
comes a society where freedom is the possession of 
only a savage few; as we have learned to our 
SOrrow. 
“What then is the _ of liberty? I cannot 
] 


define it; I can only tell you my own faith. The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which is not too sure 
that it is right. The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which seeks to understand the minds of other men 
and women. The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which weighs their interests alongside its own 
without bias. The spirit of liberty remembers that 
not even a sparrow falls to earth unheeded. The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him who, near two 
thousand years ago, taught mankind that lesson it 
has never learned, but has never quite forgotten; 
that there may be a kingdom where the least shall 
be heard and considered side by side with the 
greatest.” 


We are bound by these words of Judge 
Learned Hand in our battle for the good 
books, and it is that that makes our task so 
difficult, and yet so necessary and so essen- 
tial. 
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Living Librarians—IIl 


Julia Pettee 


JOSEPHINE E. RAEPPEL 


“There really is an advantage to being hard 
of hearing,” Julia Pettee once remarked. “If 
you want to concentrate on your work, or if 
noise and talking bother you, all you have to do 
is shut it off.” 

When she wanted to be by herself in Pales- 
tine or the Vatican or whatever part of the 
world she happened to be classifying at the 
library of the Union Theological Seminary she 
shut her hearing aid off. The small talk of 
the catalogers and the typists working near her 
faded out like so much static. Remarks like 
“My husband won't let me curl my hair be- 
cause he doesn’t like to see women in curlers” 
or “Let me tell you about the movie I saw 
down at the Astor last night.” If you wanted 
to bring her back from this sealed-off existence, 
you tapped her lightly on the shoulder, put 
your mouth to her left ear, and enunciated in 
the style of an old-fashioned elocutionist. Back 
she came for lunch or for dinner. On went the 
hearing aid, back in came the voices. 

Julia Pettee began her college education at 
Mount Holyoke. Ten years later she entered 
library school at Pratt Institute. After gradu- 
ating from Pratt, she accepted a part time 
position as cataloger at Vassar College, which 
enabled her to continue her college education 
and graduate from Vassar with the class of 
1899. 


librarian, Albright College, 
Reading, Pa., has served in 
libraries at the University of 
Rochester, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Columbia 
University. Prior to her pres- 
ent position, Miss Raeppel 
held the post of librarian at 
the Junior-Senior High 
School, Bergenfield, N.Y. 
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Miss Pettee at her desk at Union Theological 
Seminary in 1949. 


Ten years passed at Vassar. She was alone 
in the library one summer day when the li- 
brarian of the Rochester Theological Seminary 
approached her with an offer. Would she be 
willing to classify the thirty thousand or more 
books which needed classification at the 
Rochester Theological Seminary? She knew 
that this was the kind of challenge she liked, 
but she loved Vassar, and at first she hesitated. 
Then she agreed to work at Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary the following summer during 
her vacation. 

Before she tackled the job, Miss Pettee made 
the rounds of other theological seminaries in 
the East—Andover, Hartford, and Mount Airey 
among others—and everywhere she listened to 
the same complaints. Librarians told her of 
their dissatisfaction with the classification sys- 
tems they were using. Somebody should set 
up a new classification system for theological 
books. 

When Julia Pettee came to Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, she remembered these com- 
plaints. A new scheme for the classification 
of theological books began to develop in her 
mind. She gathered together a task force of 
catalogers. During her four month vacation 
from Vassar she made substantial inroads on 
the cataloging and classification of the collec- 
tion of the Rochester Theological Seminary. . It 
took another summer vacation and a half year 
leave of absence to finish the job. 
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Although her professional work would have 
taxed an ordinary mortal, Julia Pettee had 
energy to spare. She adopted a little girl, 
Mary Ellen, and gave to her bringing-up the 
same understanding care and devotion that she 
expended on everything she undertook. 

As Mary Ellen grew older, for example, Miss 
Pettee stocked their living quarters, a modest 
apartment, with a collection of old furniture. 
This had nothing to do with economic 
necessity; it merely guaranteed that Mary Ellen 
and her friends could have rousing good times 
without anybody worrying about scratches. 
Thanks to Julia Pettee, who remembered and 
understood the problems of girlhood, the 
taffy-pulls and other parties held at Mary 
Ellen's house were always exciting successes. 

Whenever the racket-making grew too much 
for Miss Pettee, she could always resort to her 
On an early Spring day 
when she and Mary Ellen and a girl friend 
were on a drive from New York to the Con- 
necticut Farm, the two girls sat on the back 
seat practicing flourishes on their Girl Scout 
trumpets. Although the blasts made the car 
tremble and banished peace from the passing 
countryside, Miss Pettee rode serene and un- 
disturbed, enjoying the rush of air on her face. 
With her hearing aid turned off, let them blast! 

Meanwhile, the authorities at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City had 
heard about Miss Pettee’s achievement: at 
Rochester Theological Seminary. In 1909 they 
invited her to Union Theological Seminary, 
to a bigger library and a bigger challenge. 
Union’s thousands of books demanded a differ- 
ent classification scheme than the one she had 
devised at Rochester, and for Miss Pettee, 
enthusiastic accept- 
ance was the only an- 
swer. 

She began with a 
classification system 
started by a former li- 
brarian. Shechanged, 
she added, she re- 
changed; in two years 
she had a scheme of 
classification ready 
which would be prac- 
tical. Problems came 
up; she ironed them 
out; after all, she had 
Hostess of Mayflower twenty-seven years 

Farm ahead in the Union 
Theological Seminary to take care of them. 
When her classification scheme was published, 
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hundreds of copies were sold to leading theo- 
logical seminaries throughout the world. In 
1936 she retired from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, but not from work. Instead she came to 
the Yale University Library on a half-time basis, 
as a consultant and classifier of religion. 

Today everybody relaxes at Mayflower 
Farm, Salisbury, Connecticut, where, now in 
her retirement, Julia Pettee digs in her garden, 
writes, and entertains her guests. She gets up 
early, fixes her breakfast, and gardens. The 
guests can sleep as long as they like. Instead 
of quoting the Bible on the ant and the slug- 
gard, Julia Pettee readies a breakfast for the 
one who gets up at ten, and eats it with the 
late-riser, just to keep her company. Or if 
somebody else crawls out of bed at noon, she'll 
get up a brunch and eat that to keep the sloth- 
ul one company. Mayflower Farm is the kind 
of place where you go to bed when you want 
to and get up when you want to, and raid a 
well-stocked icebox whenever you feel like it. 
Meanwhile, whether chaos or order happen to 
be prevailing at the moment, Julia Pettee pro- 
ceeds with the book she’s currently writing, 
“A History of Salisbury, Connecticut.” 


No Rug Maker 


At one time during the writing of this book, 
she remarked to one of her friends: “I have 
been trying to make a map of the first land 
holdings in the town. It’s a frustrating task 
and yet I feel I must do it before I can write 
more. Things like that make writing this book 
a most discouraging job. I can not bear to 
give it up, however, and just settle down to 
carpet rags and rug making, so I plug along at 
it. At least it’s far more interesting to me 
than bridge or canasta.” 

Such examples of Miss Pettee’s continuing 
restless energy are many. At Easter time, 
1953, she hastened to complete two long his- 
torical articles for the local newspaper so that 
she wouldn't be late with some pressing Spring 
chores: chopping and clearing some fallen 
trees, repairing a broken fence, and digging the 
garden! 

The hostess of Mayflower Farm and the 
most recent historian of Salisbury, Connecticut 
is the Julia Pettee whom librarians throughout 
the world acknowledge as one of the pioneers 
in librarianship, founder of the Pettee system 
of classifying theological libraries, author of 
many books and articles on cataloging and 
classifying, and frequent lecturer at library 
meetings. 

Julia Pettee started writing during her stu- 
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dent days at Vassar, and has continued to 
publish ever since. 


An essay, “A Problem in Social Economy” and 
a poem, “Dandelions,” were printed in the Vassar 
Miscellany in 1898. Another poem, “The Spirit of 
Night” appeared in the same periodical in 1899. 
The Library Journal has published numerous arti- 
cles under her byline through the years: “Disserta- 
tions and Program Literature” (1904); “Book 
Marking with Tools; a Classification for a Theo- 
logical Library” (1911); “Graded Catalogs: a Sug- 
gestion for the ‘Librarian of the Boston Transcript’ ” 
(1915); “A Projected Information Bureau of Crom- 
well’s Time” (1915); “Wanted—Catalogers” (1921); 
“Factors in Determining Subject Headings” (1929); 
“Code Revision—What do Catalogers Want?” 
(1936); “The Development of Authorship Entry 
and the Formulation of Authorship Rules as Found 
in the Anglo-American Code” (1936). The Christ- 
ian Century published a poem, “The Offering” 
(1927). Several articles appeared in Special Li- 
braries: “The Library of a Theological Seminary” 
(1931), and “The Philosophy of the Maker of a 
Special Classification” (1937). Among her pub- 
lished books are “Classification of the Library of 
Union Theological Seminary” (1924); the same, 
revised and enlarged (1939); “Subject Headings: 
the History and Theory of the Alphabetical Sub- 
ject Approach to Books” (1946); “List of Theological 
Subject Headings and Corporate Church Names; 
based upon the Headings of the Catalogue of the 
Library of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City” (1947); and “List of Churches: Official Forms 
of the Names for Denominational Bodies with 
Brief Descriptive and Historical Notes” (1948). 
The last three books were completed after her re- 
tirement from Yale in 1946. 





Library Bill Passed in Maryland 


The Maryland General Assembly passed a li- 
brary bill on May 6, 1953. This law adds an 
annual 10¢ per capita in State aid for county 
public libraries and for the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore beginning July 1, 1954. 
This money must only be used for current li- 
brary operations. The State aid for books, paid 
since July, 1946 continues. 

Libraries in the counties, not including Bal- 
timore City, have increased their stock of books 
by 86%, book circulation by 161%, and support 
of libraries by 284%. Fifty-three library sys- 
tems with less than 100 service points have 
become 35 library systems with more than 
1000 service points. Seventeen bookmobiles 
are operating in 13 counties. 
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NEW LOWER PRICES! 






Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 

Write today for complete facts! 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT. 183 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


LIBRARIANS! ! 


To do the best job for your library, you need 
a copy of HUNTTING'S STANDARD JUVENILE 
CATALOG which includes over 6,000 titles 
offered in four styles of bindings, with helpful 
commendations of book selecting organiza- 


tions indicated. Also our SPRING & FALL cata- 
logs of New JUVENILES. 


If you are not already on our mailing list, 
send for your copy today. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips) you need to 
help illuminate and vitalize your teaching are 
listed, classified and indexed by title, subject, 
and source in the New, 1953— 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 
—Authentic— 
—Comprehensive—Easy to use— 
Available for $4.00 on 30 day approval 
Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALB Randolph 10, Wis. 











LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
AND HARD- 
OUT-OF-PRINT “[ockc> BOOKS 
Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high a of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 
SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge No obligation 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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ANGELS ... 
the stronger and weaker stomachs among 
readers and thinkers. They believe that they 
serve the public best by not denying it a wide 
and generous choice of reading. Good li- 
brarians are usually intellectual but they have 
no snobbishness nor bigotry about literature. 

However, libraries have no “girly magazines” 
on their shelves. Their censorship is the same 
and only one advocated by President Eisen- 
hower at Dartmouth, “Read every book as 
long as any document does not offend our 
sense of decency. That should be the only 
censorship.” So agreed Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Brownell. 

The “girly” magazines offend our sense of 
decency. They degrade women in their por- 
trayal of them. They vitiate the taste of those 
who feed on them and these are usually those 
girls and boys, or men and women, who most 
need stimulation and direction toward good 
taste and thought. It is not a question of 
forbidding pictured nudes, or displays of legs. 
Barelegged-to-the-hips swimmers and band 
leaders are part of the American picture and 
we are used to the sight of most of the female 
body. But open provocations of sex on the 
public streets are against the law, whether 
actual or pictured. They are a cause for ar- 
rest in actual conduct. We also have laws 
against such provocations in pictures or sly 
prose and they carry sufficient penalties. What 
they need is enforcement. 

But police action is not the only remedy. 
Another answer to proper control of these pub- 
lications lies within the magazine industry. 
There are many wise and thoughtful owners 
and editors who are presently struggling with 
this problem, knowing that it remains un- 
calielt They face legal complications such 
as restraint of trade, and money problems, for 
some of these magazines can be valuable prop- 
erties. However, one thing that has been 
proven a number of times is that when a sexy 
magazine cleans itself up and expands its in- 
terests, it usually makes more money. If the 
magazines would work from the inside out, 
benefits might appear in all directions. 

Such an attempt turned out to be almost 
comically embarrassing in my own case. It 
happened that almost at the time I was testi- 
fying before the Congressional Committee in- 
oe pornographic material, that there 
was brought to the attention of the legislators 
a piece of mine published in a magazine called 
Personal Romances, which was a “girly” ty YP. 
It was called “Is Virginity Old-Fashioned?” 


(from page 392) 
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I took some outright condemnation and a good 
deal of mocking comment in the press because 
of my appearance in this magazine. This 
seemed unfair, for my entire testimony had 
been to the effect that the thing to do with 
these magazines was to clean them up. 

The piece in question was a short abstract 
of an article written many years before called 
“The Case For Chastity.” I had brought some 
points up-to-date, for society’s attitude toward 
the unchaste girl is less cruel and more under- 
standing than it used to be, but it was still 
a rather vigorous warning against habitual un- 
chastity. It had been written for quite another 
magazine, by request, but the editors of that 
respectable magazine felt it was somewhat too 
puritan for their readers. My agent was ap- 
proached by an editor who had read it and 
wanted it for use in a magazine group which 
she was trying to improve. He sold it to her 
without consulting me. But I would not have 
objected to the sale. After all the uproar, I 
still do not. If that little piece, advocating a 
measure of sexual restraint, happens to come 
to the attention of a few girls and boys who 
would not see it otherwise, and if it is useful 
to them, the lurid magazine was a very good 
place for it to be published. 

I think we know, librarians and writers, 
whose profession is to deal in one way or 
another with the printed word and its powers, 
that we may sometimes be misunderstood, but 
we must stick to our guns, if they are trained 
in the right direction. Some of the most help- 
ful and encouraging letters provoked by this 
piece of mine and my subsequent testimony 
in Washington came from librarians. I quote 
one from Lee H. Gregory, Rogers City, Mich. 

“There are 11 million children and young 
— who never see anything but their text 
books and the filth they pick up in the corner 
drug stores. One answer is to supply those 
11 million children with clean literature through 
public libraries, where professionally trained 
men and women, interested in helping young 
people form good reading habits, may com- 
pete with the undesirable literature now dis- 
tributed in this country. 45 million people 
in this country are without access either to 
book stores or public libraries. The answer 
is to develop a sense of discrimination and a 
sense of values, the only safe guarantee to de- 
feat pornography. The failure to do so rests 
with our families, schools and lack of support 
for public libraries.” 

Librarians, at least, are on the side of the 
angels. 
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The lady who shot the hippo 


Food, flattery, fearlessness—a technique in- 
volving all three is often needed to induce 
animals to pose for their portraits! This is 
one secret of the outstanding success of the 
lady photographer who shot the dramatic 
picture of a hippopotamus which appears in 
World Book Encyclopedia. Her work with 
animals, guaranteed to frighten the average 
mortal (woman or man), has won her inter- 
national acclaim. 


Animals, people, scenes— World Book’s pages 
are full of outstanding illustrative material. 
Over 18,000 illustrations enrich the text im- 


measurably. There are 1500 pictures in full 
natural color—most of them found only in 
World Book. Photographs, drawings, dia- 
grams, maps—all are chosen with utmost 
care from the work of experts. 


Nine, nineteen, ninety—every age group 
among your patrons will find the broad va- 
riety of authentic illustrative material in 
World Book both helpful and inspiring. This 
pictorial excellence is one of the many rea- 
sons why World Book has continued as first 
choice among America’s librarians and 
teachers for so many years! 


Ist Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 








HISTORY ... (from page 393) 


and papers, and Benjamin Thomas has just 
achieved the distinction of a one-volume life 
of Lincoln which is both accurate and read- 
able. Finally, the great contribution to Lin- 
coln scholarship in past years has been the 
eight-volume edition of Lincoln’s collected 
works which was carried out under the spon- 
sorship of the Abraham Lincoln Association 
of Springfield, and which has just been pub- 
lished by the Rutgers University Press. 

But today as we have suggested, our literary 
knowledge of these two great Americans can 
be vividly supplemented. We gain a deeper 
insight by visiting two places which have 
become national shrines. And although Mon- 
ticello is the authentic and stately mansion of 
a cultured Virginian, and New Salem is a 
faithful restoration of a primitive mid-west 
settlement, there is a bond between them. 

New Salem, of course, reflects the mature 
Lincoln far less than Monticello reflects Jef- 
ferson. After all, the Illinois settlement ex- 
isted before the young Lincoln appeared, and 
it was merely a transient home. Monticello, 
on the other hand, was the fulfillment of a 
boyhood wish to live on that particularly win- 
some hill with its wide view of rolling country- 





There’s a place for it 
in every library 


1001 Poems 
of Mankind 


Compiled by 
HENRY W. WELLS, Professor of Eng- 


lish and Comparative Literature, Colum- 
bia University. Short poems—some only 
a few words, none more than 20 lines— 
on the themes that have mirrored human 
life and thought for 30 centuries, in 29 
countries and 18 languages. “Should take 
its place among the few anthologies that 
are part of every cultivated household.”— 


CLIFTON FADIMAN. 
51% x 84%” 416 pages $5.00 
TUPPER & LOVE, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sales Office: 
55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 3 
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side. It is all Jefferson’s from the landscaping 
to the architectural plans down even to the 
interior details, including such ingenious 
gadgets as his many-purpose calendar-clock 
and his swivel chaise-lounge. He supervised 
the building of his furniture as well as the 
manufacture of his very bricks and nails. The 
care which this great intellect lavished on 
his home, made it one of the most beautiful, 
as well as original homes in the nation and 
perhaps in all the world. 

And what can be the likeness in such op- 
posites? In the first place, and quite ob- 
viously, both sites preserve important ex- 
amples of an American society which no 
longer exist. More important, they were the 
“local habitations” of America’s two most 
creative statesmen. And though Jefferson was 
the founder of what is now called the Demo- 
cratic Party, and Lincoln was the first presi- 
dent of the present Republican Party, they 
were politically related. In fact, when Lin- 
coln stopped at Philadelphia’s Independence 
Hall on his way to his inaugural, he declared, 
“All the political sentiments I entertain have 
been drawn from the sentiments which origi- 
nated . . . from this hall.” 

Monticello is the home of a genius who 
transcended wealth and class to think in 
terms of general welfare. Lincoln, born of 
illiterate, backwoods parents, was a genius 
who embodied faith in and compassion for the 
common man. But perhaps the most striking 
difference in their backgrounds was the one 
ugly feature of Monticello, the artfully hidden 
slave quarters. While Jefferson hated slavery, 
and wanted to be rid of it, he lived in Virginia, 
and so he not only profited by the system, but 
depended on it. In contrast, the rough New 
Salem settlement was built and maintained 
by free labor. And in the end the men of the 
free society prevailed, while the canker within 
the gracious Virginia society, undermined it. 

Nevertheless, as one stands in front of Jef- 
ferson’s slave-built home, one marvels that he 
could give us the great dream of freedom in 
the immortal line, “All men are created equal.” 
In New Salem, on the other hand, one sees a 
rude democracy where equality if not enun- 
ciated, nevertheless is already achieved. 


William Frederick Poole 
Assistance of librarians is sought in bringing 
to light correspondence or other material that 
might be pertinent to a dissertation on William 


| Frederick Poole. Please inform W. L. William- 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


As THIS IS BEING WRITTEN, final ALA Board 
and Committee appointments are being made, and 


balloting for chairmen is taking place. Miss 
Ludington and Mr. Clift have an ans a plan 
which will provide a member of the ALA staff to 
serve as a liaison person between the staff and each 
ALA Board and Committee. We hope this plan 
will expedite the work of the beens and com- 
mittees, by giving them whatever assistance and 
information is available from Headquarters. There 
is a feeling around the office that strong forces are 
being marshalled for an active year. 


Division oF Lipraries for Children and Young 
People is also marshalling its forces for a vigorous 
recruiting drive with a new Recruiting Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Isabella Jinette, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. The Children’s Library As- 
sociation has previously issued two recruiting leaf- 
lets, “The Children’s Librarian” and “A Future in 
Their Faces,” both of which are available at a 
quantity rate from ALA Publishing Department. 


Maxine LaBounty, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the DLCYP reports 
that the committee has completed and sent to the 
CARE office a complete revision of the list of 
books in the CARE Children’s Book Fund pack- 
ages. New lists will be printed and distributed 
during the fall, and donations may designate the 
new packages as soon as the lists are sent out. 
hecho’ in the revised Children’s Book Fund pro- 
gram are two packages of books about or ‘sa 
Canada, one of picture books, the other of books 
for young people who read English as a second 
language. The Canadian lists were made by a 
committee of Canadian children’s librarians under 
the chairmanship of Jean Thomson, Toronto Pub- 
lic Libraries. 


ALL COLLEGE and reference librarians will be 
interested in the growth of ACRL chapters. The 
first petition for chapter status was considered and 
accepted a little over a year ago—a Philadelphia 
First—with New Jersey and Illinois following 
shortly with number two and number three. At 
Los Angeles two more petitions were considered 
and accepted, the College and University Li- 
braries Division of the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion, and the college library people in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 


FURTHER INDICATION of the growth of ACRL 
is the addition of two new staff members to their 
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office at ALA. Mr. Hamlin will have as an 
assistant a publications officer who will be con- 
cerned with College and Research Libraries and 
the ACRL Monographs. A clerk-typist added to 
the staff will assist with circulation work on these 
publications, and with membership records. The 
ACRL Monographs often cover subject matter of 
interest to other than college libraries. A com- 
plete list of them may be obtained from ACRL 
Monographs, c/o University of Illinois Library, 
Chicago Undergraduate Division, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


REPORTS OF THE MEETINGS of the Public Li- 
braries Division at the Los Angeles Conference 
indicate that this two-year-old organization is be- 
ginning to function smoothly. The immediate 
past-president, Ruth Rutzen, has emphasized the 
importance of the Division’s deciding upon clear- 
cut and well-planned projects that would serve the 
interests of the members. Perhaps the most excit- 
ing announcement that came from the action of 
the PLD Board is one concerning the revision of 
the Post-War Standards for Public Libraries, 1943. 
Dr. Lowell Martin, chairman of the PLD Library 
Development Committee, recommended that his 
committee move forward in the next six months 
along two lines: (1) systematic solicitation of ideas 
from libraries on revising standards, and (2) prepa- 
ration of a proposed program and budget for revis- 
ing the standards. The Board accepted his recom- 
mendation. The PLD Board reviewed the ALA 
publications relating to public libraries and, in 
cooperation with the ALA Publishing Department, 
will in the next year revise State Grants to Public 
Libraries, 1942 and work with the ALA Board on 
Personnel Administration toward revising Classifi- 
cation and Pay Plans for Municipal Libraries. 
The Library Extension Section of PLD in coopera- 
tion with the Trustee Section is going to revise the 
publication, Regional and District Library Laws, 
1942. 


OTHER DIVISIONS may be interested in reviewing 
the system PLD has accepted for maintaining its 
records and archives. The PLD Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Ruth W. Gregory, and 
with the assistance of a Records Analyst, has set 
up policies and procedures, issued an instruction 
sheet for the establishment and maintenance of 
archives and made a records disposition schedule 
and a classification plan and outline. The PLD 
office is implementing the work of this committee 
and the files are beginning to look good! 
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“Musts” for Every Library 


NEW 
THE GREAT POWERS AND EASTERN EUROPE 


John A. Lukacs, Chestnut Hill College and La Salle College 


Never before has there been so broad and so penetrating a study of the critical 
area of Eastern Europe. This book is distinguished by its vigorous style and 
its sound use of widely scattered primary sources in seven languages. Much 
of its material is based on important documents made available since 1945. 
The book deals primarily with the thirteen countries between Germany and 
Russia, from Finland to Greece. Because these countries are dependent upon 
the Great Powers, the author analyzes the diplomatic maneuvers of Russia, 
Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain, and the United States. The text is fully 
documented and contains a very extensive bibliography. 


THE STREAM OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Volume One (through 1877) * Volume Two (to the present) 
Leland D. Baldwin, University of Pittsburgh 


An eminent historian writes . . 


“This is truly a remarkable achievement. The author has atempted a difficult 
task: a treatment of all American history which shall emphasize fundamental 
forces, which shall focus its central light upon the vicissitudes and growth of 
democracy, and which shall constantly show the interaction of individuals with 
institutions and environment. He has tried, that is, to cast the American past into 
a pattern which, however complex and elaborate in its details, possesses a gen- 
eral unity. More than any previous writer—more even than the Beards, whose 
strength lay in fresh and courageous interpretation—he has lifted American 
history to a philosophical plane. No writer who did not possess grasp, expert 
knowledge, and unusual generalizing power could hope to succeed in this under- 
taking. This book does succeed in very impressive fashion.” Allan Nevins. 


American Book Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION 2 55 Fifth Avenue * New York 3, New York 
Cincinnati ° Chicago . Boston . Dallas + Atlanta e San Francisco 
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Book Preservation 


FLorA BELLE LUDINGTON 


THE TRADITIONAL concept of the librarian 
as a keeper of books is rarely referred to in 
current library literature with the possible 
exception of books and articles dealing with 
rarities and their preservation. Librarians do, 
however, have a responsibility to future users 
of the materials in their care. Society is de- 
pending on us, as librarians, to preserve the 
intellectual records of today for use by future 
scholars as they interpret the mid-twentieth 
century. To achieve this we need to have the 
continued counsel and help of the library bind- 
ing industry. 

Faced with ever mounting costs for all 
operations: for buildings and maintenance, for 
all types of library materials and for salaries, 
and faced also with pressures to economize, 
librarians are forever making decisions that 
may have long term repercussions. Library 
binders have their problems, too, since costs 
of materials and wages may have risen more 
sharply than library binding budgets. No fair- 
minded librarian wants the binders to lose 
money. The binding industry, like all others, 
is entitled to fair profits on plant investment, 
and payment for the technical knowledge a 
binding expert must have. It is only through 
working together with mutual trust and re- 
spect for each other’s special competence that 
this segment of library management will be 
handled with the foresight that is needed. 

The Library Binding Manual is evidence of 
cooperation between librarians and _ binders. 
It is, however, an intermediate step and future 
revisions and amplifications will be necessary. 
Librarians are more likely to be able to judge 


ALA President, is librarian, 
Mount Holyoke College. 
Miss Ludington’s article is 
based upon a talk presented 
last May at the Library 
Binding Institute in Cincin- 
nati. 
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the intellectual than the physical book. It is 
the unusual librarian, who has the technical 
knowledge of binding cloth or boards, glues or 
head bands and is able to state with certainty 
that a particular firm is turning out binding 
which meets all the Class A specifications. So 
far as the library profession is concerned we 
should seek out this rare person and rely upon 
him more heavily to work on the state or 
national binding committees of our associa- 
tions. We need to work together for ways 
to reduce binding costs and keep them in line 
with other budgetary items. 


Areas for Study 


At the risk of repeating the speakers at 
earlier joint meetings of librarians and binders 
and anticipating the speakers on the panel, the 
following seem to be some of the areas for joint 
study: 


1. Collation. Where can it be done most accu- 
rately and cheaply, in the library or in the 
bindery? Some university libraries are dis- 
pensing with collation on the grounds that 
it is cheaper to rectify infrequent mistakes than 
to collate. If collation represents an important 
factor in binding cost, can binders set varying 
prices for collated and uncollated work? 

Removal of covers and advertisements. Here 

we need a study of shelving costs of bulkier 

volumes versus possible lower costs if periodi- 
cals are bound without collation and with 
covers and advertisements left in. 

3. Indexes. Can librarians agree that indexes are 
always to be placed at the front or the back 
of the bound volume? 

4. Lettering. Uniform style and place of letter- 
ing for all the libraries woul by a binder 

would doubtless simplify the binders’ worries. 

. Binding slips. Could the binders agree on a 

uniform slip and supply the librarians with 
them? Multiple forms have simplified order 
procedures; can they be adapted to bindin 
rae and be utilized for records ~ 
illing? 

6. Staggering of binding shipments. Schools and 
colleges that do not run summer sessions, 


bo 
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doubtless prefer to have their binding done in 
the vacation periods. Can other types of li- 
braries be encouraged to send the bulk of 
their binding during the remaining nine 
months of the year so that the flow of work 
reaching the binderies is less likely to be sub- 
ject to peak loads in the summer months? 

7. Rush service. Should libraries pay an addi- 
tional fee for rush work or rely upon the good 
will of a binder to hasten the return of ma- 
terial in constant demand? 

8. Quicker service. Librarians are well aware 
that some binders return work more promptly 
than others. While we tend to stay with the 
old reliable firms that have bound certain sets 
for years, when new journals come along we 
are likely to send them to the firms which 
handle materials more promptly. A check 
through our old binding records shows that 
certain firms that once gave four week service 
now take four to even six months. 

9. Insurance. Should the binders carry insurance 

on all items in their custody or should the li- 

braries carry the insurance for materials at 

the binders? Some libraries already carry in- 
surance on items out on loan which might be 
extended to materials at the bindery. 

Minimum specifications. For periodicals on 

poor paper Class A binding will outlast the 

paper. Other journals which have infrequent 
use may not need to be bound so carefully. In 
consequence librarians are experimenting with 
plastic glue and home binding, microfilms and 
microprint for this type of material and are 


10. 





doubtless making mistakes in spite of the best 
will in the world. Can the binders help by 
developing less expensive binding methods 
which can be used safely and yet assure us that 
the items will be usable? Any minimum speci- 
fications will need to be prepared with un- 
usual care and the librarian electing to specify 
cheaper grades of binding will need to be 
reminded he is getting a less durable product. 
11. Binding amie Fifty years ago tbrarians 
and binders were skeptical about buckram as 
being much less desirable than leather. Are 
new materials now being developed that 
should be utlized by librarians and binders? 


These are some of the questions of joint 
interest to binders and to librarians. Other 
questions will doubtless be raised by subse- 
quent speakers at the Cincinnati conference. 
We librarians need to be told and will wel- 
come a frank exposé of our whims and faults, 
and library binders are to have an opportunity 
to point out our shortcomings. And, the li- 
brarians are to present their views of binders. 
They may have ideas that need to be explored 
by the representatives of the industry. It is 
to our mutual interest that we continue to work 
together for the public good, to enable us to 
give assurance to our library trustees and our 
public that we are preserving the intellectual 
book of today for the use of the readers of 
tomorrow. 





Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representative 
sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. In each 
case the index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current cir- 
culation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 


1939). 


For further information see p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


Table 1. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 1952 to Date 


(Corresponding Quarter of 1939—100). 


3 1952 1953 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index value 93 90 93 92 90 95 
% Juvenile 47 50 43 52 49 50 
% Adult Fiction 27 27 33 25 26 27 
24 24 25 23 


% Adult Non-Fiction 23 
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Like ‘‘Oliver Twist’”’ and “‘Dickens’” 


When you hear someone say 
“Bookmobile” it is natural 
to think of “Gerstenslager” 
much as you link the name of 
Charles Dickens with “Oliver 
Twist” or “David Copper- 
field.”’ Distinctive styling, fine 
structural quality, and wide 
experience in meeting library 
extension requirements have 
made Gerstenslager the 
world’s big name in Book- 
mobiles. 





Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
“c's BOOKMOBILES 
Established 1860 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS eC» 














The new Penny Pine her 


VISIBILITY. Fully exposed magazine covers 
protected by thick (.040”) flexible plastic. 
SMART. Visible aluminum spine metal between 
two ribbons of color—choice of four colors. 
DURABLE. Extremely rugged, wear-resistant 
plastic; cannot fray nor peel; not fool-proof but 
tough. ELECTRONIC BONDING. No adhe- 
sives, rivets nor thread—strong bonds and soft 
cushion backs. METAL PARTS. Simple wire 
snapout bar only. WASHABLE. Resists water, 
grease, mildew. ECONOMICAL. A real budget- 
stretcher. 


SNAPOUT METALS ONLY—NO LOCK. 
CHOICE OF SPINE COLORS: 
BROWN—GREEN—RED—BLUE 


New equipment and streamlined construction have reduced our costs 
of manufacture. The Penny Pincher is made of the same materials as 
the Marador Challenger and is equally durable. 
MARADOR CORPORATION 1: 
EACH— 7 SIZES 


1722 GLENDALE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. «0.2. tos anonies 
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INCREASE 


CIRCULATION 
at 
LESS COST 


PLASTI-KLEER’d BOOKS... 


Save Dollars by: 
Substituting for lacquering of books. 
Use of Call No. Label instead of 
hand lettering book spines. 
Eliminating cutting and pasting in 
of synopsis. 

Eliminating at least 75% of re- 
binding. 


Increase Circulation by: 

Use of Jacket to attract readers. 
Use of Jacket to vary reader 
interest, 

Use of rear cover for library 
public relations, 

Adding color and brightness to 
library. 


ATTACHING 
PLASTI-KLEER COVERS TO 
BOOKS IS QUICK WITH 

<—BIND-ART ADHESIVE 
or 
ATTACHING TAPE—> 


Self-Adhering Labels 
(Catalog #211), sup- 


Quick shelving of 
books and easy selec- 


Make those old good 
titles circulate too! 


. . « by jacketing with 
our Colorful Paper In- 
serts (Catalog #101) in 
PLASTI-KLEERS. 


BRO-DART IN 


66 t Alpine i 


Newark 5, N. J 


DUSTRIES 


tion of books by read- 
ers is quickly provided 
with Illustrated Symbol 
Tapes (Catalog #371). 


plied on sheets for easy 
typing, speed number- 
ing of spines of PLASTI- 
KLEER’d Books. 


Please send us information and prices: 
() PLASTI-KLEER BOOK JACKET COVERS 


BUCA MN) aa l@am A EBY LO) F) Piarisuet inter 
——a 0 CALL NUMBER LABELS 


Library........ 


Address 


Your Name....... 
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Selling the Library on the Campus 


FRANK N. JONES 


WHEN THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY builds a 
new building, gets a Gutenberg Bible or comes 
out with an admirable statement of policy on 
censorship, flash-bulbs flash and headlines 
follow without effort or urging from anyone. 
News is news and when it happens in the 
library the library gets the publicity. But what 
about the building everyone has grown ac- 
customed to seeing, all the good and useful 
and mediocre books daily absorbed into the 
collections, the frequent lists and other invita- 
tions to learning sent out with the hope of 
encouraging the academic community to use 
its library? What can the librarian and his 
staff do with the commonplace facts of library 
service to create news capable of holding its 
own in competition with the basketball team, 
the Junior prom, the draft and the Republican 
administration? 

Reading is a voluntary and individual act, 
whether we think of a little old lady reading 
a daily verse from scripture, of a student read- 
ing an encyclopedia article for information, or 
Charles Laughton reading Bernard Shaw for 
the edification of an audience. The use of 
books is in a category with the contemplation 
of nature; neither is likely to yield its most 
fruitful rewards if engaged in under legal 
directive or coercive discipline. On the 
campus library privileges are permissive, not 
obligatory, despite faculty abjuration and the 
inevitability of final examinations. The in- 
escapable fact that reading and the use of 


librarian, Ohio University, 
served previously at the 
Harvard College Library, 
the Columbia University Li- 
braries, and the New York 
Public Library. Mr. Jones 
is president-elect of the Ohio 
Library Association and 
ALA Membership _ repre- 
sentative for Ohio. 





FRANK N. JONES 
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library facilities are dependent on individual 
initiative is frequently the basis for severe 
cases of advanced frustration among the most 
devoted college and university librarians in the 
business. How in the name of all that is wise 
and wonderful can we “sell” the library to that 
curious combination of urgent need and utter 
indifference which characterizes the population 
of the average campus? 


Pointless Parody? 


Can it be that we have been oversold on the 
very notion of “selling”? Perhaps there is a 
fallacy here which weakens our technique at 
the outset. By commercial business standards 
no academic library can be classed as anything 
but a colossal failure. In the report of the 
university treasurer the library department wins 
hands down as the outstanding example of 
a non-profit enterprise. Any success it may 
achieve in growth and expansion will appear 
promptly as dead-weight in the deficit column. 
While the treasurer and the comptroller 
struggle to shore up that depressing weight, 
the librarian must promote his stock and serv- 
ices for the benefit of the ultimate consumer 
on the faculty and in the student body, to 
whom, except for a few special features, every- 
thing is absolutely free. Can the college 
library claim an analogy with a_ business 
enterprise sufficiently valid to justify applying 
the techniques and devices of salesmanship? 
Is library promotion a pointless parody of 
salesmanship, or is there a hidden paradox 
whereby we can “sell” the college library? 

On every campus one segment of the com- 
munity earns its living through activities which 
may be presumed to make the library virtually 
indispensable in its daily life. Another larger 
segment, constantly under pressure from the 
first group, is forced to patronize the library as 
a result of circumstances entirely beyond the 
control of its members. Salesmanship under 
these circumstances must cope with two fixed 
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obstacles seldom encountered by the business 
man seeking customers under a straight-for- 
ward profit and loss system. One is the 
studied air of supercilious indifference main- 
tained by the orthodox undergraduate toward 
every effort to educate him through the direct 
application of learning and wisdom; he is quick 
to discover that most of the books in the library 
can be used in one way or another toward effect- 
ing that end, and that some books are deliber- 
ately planted there with no other object in 
view. This he regards as a rather underhand 
method of disturbing the privileges one comes 
to college to enjoy, and frequently the library 
and all its functions are consigned to an 
ignominious place outside the pale surround- 
ing that pleasant state of self-assurance that 
goes with undergraduate life—and, alas, seldom, 
if ever, recurs later. 


Customer—Appeal 


Another formidable obstacle to the use of 
customer-appeal tactics in the college library 
lies at the opposite pole of the intellectual 
world. It is best recognized in the amused 
tolerance sometimes displayed by a tremen- 
dous intellectual swell as a benevolent gesture 
toward the academic poor relations who purvey 
grubby textbooks to moronic freshmen. Com- 
fortable corners of every faculty lounge have 
heard eloquent denunciations of the evil effects 
of library science upon the progress of learning, 
delivered by venerable scholars who would be 
mortally offended if some upstart reference 
assistant offered to explain to them changes 
which have occurred since they last used the 
library. The astonishing lack of visible interest 
in books which can be generated by students 
who pay to learn, and instructors paid to teach, 
sometimes makes the librarian (who is paid 
to supply books for both) wonder if it might 
not be easier to sell tickets for the first space 
trip to Proxima Centauri. 

In spite of what has been said excellent ex- 
amples of highly effective promotional tech- 
niques as employed by college and university 
libraries do exist. Some depend upon the 
expert preparation for display of rare books 
and documents; some are impressive because 
of special facilities for exhibition and the 
availability of personnel trained in their proper 
use; others again reach academic communities 
through artistic talent cleverly applied to 
bulletin boards, publications, and other chan- 
nels of communication by eye and ear. But 
the question still remains: can the librarian 
properly measure the value of such promotion 
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by any of the yardsticks available in the busi- 
ness world? If a department store spends a 
thousand dollars on a series of window displays 
to promote spring styles someone in the organ- 
ization knows that the selling power of those 
windows is going to draw in a lot more than 
a thousand dollars. When the college librarian 
begs for a new exhibition case, or for the 
services of a trained artist to dress up bulletin 
boards and temporary exhibits, where is the 
measuring device which will demonstrate that 
such projects will result in benefits that justify 
the required outlay? 

Last spring we hauled out of our archives a 
few battered photographs of baseball and track 
teams from pre-World War I seasons, and put 
them in a conspicuous place at the main door 
of the library. All sorts of people looked at 
them, and some were gratified to find relatives 
or heroes of that era, and comments revealed 
that many enjoyed seeing what we had. One 
comment struck me forcibly though it was not 
addressed to me, it came from a campus big- 
shot, an athletic star. While he was examining 
the pictures a crony stopped beside him, 
whereupon he turned and said with the in- 
formal eloquence of the undergraduate off- 
guard, “Hell, I didn’t know they had stuff like 
this in the library.” That remark is worth the 
trouble it has taken to put together many dis- 
plays more difficult to arrange than those old 
photographs. I know that that particular 
student is impressed by something in the 
library new to him. His curiosity has been 
stirred; I feel confident that now he always 
checks that display case whenever he passes. 
His shell of indifference has been cracked open 
by the discovery that the library has genuine 
interest for him. 


Different Words 


While we use the language of businessman, 
perhaps we ought to employ different words. 
The shop window or the television program 
seeks to break down sales resistance, to over- 
come the reluctance to reach into the pocket- 
book and pull out hard cash. Everything, 
superbly artistic or nauseatingly corn, is a 
means to anend. To make you buy the right 
product when you reach ‘down in your jeans 
and spend money, the businessman must skill- 
fully fight every competitor; he must keep the 
pressure on as long as he has any stock unsold. 
In short, he is fighting to overcome financial 
inertia and to exclude whatever might interfer 
with his sales appeal. 

On the campus when we seek to stimulate 
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use of the library, to arouse interest in the 
contents and services, we are attacking a 
different sort of inertia. We are trying to win 
the mind rather than the money of our poten- 
tial customer, but on the campus we must 
compete for the mind as the merchant com- 
petes for the money. 
ent wave length to start with, and we are 
further removed from mere salesmanship since 
our commodity differs even from the book- 
seller’s stock, and there are no price differen- 
tials. Most of the factors which give point and 


purpose to a commercial sales campaign are | 
Instead we | 


lacking in the library program. 
find fouley preconceptions so firmly fixed that 
frequently the vague misapprehensions of the 
library user shape our tactics rather than the 
positive knowledge the librarian has. This 
means we are on the defensive to win cus- 
tomers, and that is not the position taken by 
a successful salesman or by an effective cam- 
paign speaker; nor will it ever be the mood 
through which new readers are drawn to the 


library or old ones made to feel more at home 


there. 


The scope of your operations may be a 


minor gesture of welcome or a magnificent 
array of precious documents and impressive 
furnishing; which ever it is, be positive about 
it and take the initiative as if it never occurred 
to you that libraries work under disadvantages 
of any kind whatsoever. Anything large or 
small to make the inside of the library more 
eye-catching, more inviting, is worth doing. 





Scholarships and 
Loans Available 


The Awards and Bequests Committee of the 
Ohio Library Association has compiled a list 
of scholarships and loans available in the field 
of library science. The scholarships are avail- 
able also to non-sesliienie of Ohio. For copies 
of the pamphlet entitled “Scholarships and 
Loans available to Residents of Ohio Interested 
in Library Service” write to Viola B. Metter- 
nich, chairman, Awards and Bequests Com- 
mittee, Cheviot Branch Library, Cincinnati 11, 
Ohio. There is a mailing charge of 10 cents. 


OUR CARD CATALOG 


Hepworth, George Hughes—! ! ! N.Y., 1881 


For sequel see They Met in Heaven. 


Suggested by Kenneth F. Duchac, assistant li- 


brarian, Decatur Public Library. 
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This puts us on a differ- | 


LIBRARIANS SAY 
1 "IPS TOPS” 


The 64th Edition 








VALUABLE REFERENCE 
BOOK—More than an Atlas 


e Brown heavy fabrikoid embossed cover— 
400 pages—beautiful colors. 

e A new book—not just a reprint of a pre- 
vious edition of this famous Atlas. 

e Anexclusive Cram product, result of over 
86 years experience in the editing and pub- 
lishing of Teacher Aids for Schools, Col- 
leges, and Libraries. 

e Indexes compiled to meet library require- 
ments. A new foreign index with locations 
indicated by latitude and longitude. 

e Table of contents lists over one thousand 
references. 

e Many other exclusive features too numer- 
ous to mention. Nothing published like it. 

e Satisfaction guaranteed—Price $25.00. 
Subject to 10 days approval. 


GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Maps, Atlases, Globes, Since 1867 
703 E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Freedom To Read 
Faculty Status 
Battles With Dewey 


“THE FREEDOM TO READ is essential to our de- 
mocracy.” This is the opening sentence in “The 
Freedom to Read Statement,” copies of which may 
be obtained from the ALA, the American Book 
Publishers Council and The American Booksellers 
Association. 

THe Witson Lisrary Bulletin for June included 
a resume of the symposium on Intellectual Free- 
dom, given at a Spring meeting of the Library 
Public Relations Council in New York, and an 
interesting “History of the ALA Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee” by David Berninghausen. 

ADAPTING MACHINES to library procedures is 
the subject for discussion among librarians. Wil- 
mer Baatz and Eugene Maurer have written in 
the Library Journal for August about the Milwau- 
kee Public Library’s experiments with machines for 
accounting, shelf-listing, registration, serial records, 
and other routines. In the same issue of LJ are 
two articles on charging systems: “Transaction 
Charging” by Meredith Bloss and “How We Use 
IBM,” by Margaret D. Duer and Clark S. Lewis. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE Pre-Conference Audio- 
Visual Workshop, June 19-21, 1953, held in Los 
Angeles are now available for $1.00 from Irving 
Lieberman, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY library administrators 
interested in achieving faculty status for the library 
staff will be interested in the latest number (34, 
June) of Occasional Papers of the University of 
Illinois Library School. The subject is “Academic 
Status for the Professional Library Staff of the 
University of Illinois” by Nancy Brannan. 

“To ANALYZE or not to analyze” is a perennial 
question in libraries. A symposium on the subject 
of “Policies for Analyzing Monograph Series” for 
college, university and public libraries is included 
in the July issue of Serial Slants (a publication of 
the Serials Round Table). 

A NEw wea in ways of collecting overdue fines 
has been inaugurated at the Vancouver Public 
Library. Read about it in “Library Overdues and 
Retail Credit” by Gwynneth Lewis in the May 
issue of the Canadian Library Association Bulletin. 

THE BRADFORD CouNTY Library in Pen nsylvania 
has developed a plan for a federation of libraries 
within the county. Those which belong are called 
“associate libraries.” Dawes Markwell of the 
County Library describes the plan in “A Regional 
System of Associate Libraries” in the P. Pedtegioania 
Library Association Bulletin for May. 

TAPE RECORDINGS of the ‘ ‘Library Guild of the 
Air” productions, sponsored by the Jackson Free 
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INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 







Library in Tennessee and Station WT]S, are 
available for loan from the Extension Department 
of the State Library and Archives in Nashville. 

Ir you Are discouraged about the library pro- 
fession, you will be revived with enthusiasm for 
belonging to it by reading Grace Stevenson’s 
speech before the Alabama Library Association 
meeting last spring in “The Librarian’s Responsi- 
bilities to His Profession” in The Alabama Li- 
brarian for July. 

ARE YOU WRITING a staff manual? If so, a new 
one, issued by the St. Paul Public Library, called 
“Let’s Go to Work; Clues for You” will interest 
you. 

A USEFUL GUIDE to the use of films is “How to 
Obtain and Screen Films for Community Use” by 
Cecile Starr, issued by the Film Council of 
America, 600 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. 

AN ATTRACTIVE publicity folder, “Portrait of 
a Library in Action” has been issued by the 
Montclair Public Library as a tribute to Margery 
Quigley and Mary Clark. It gives a concise pic- 
ture of the prese nt and future library. 

Liprarians who have not seen the MB NuBook 
Cards will want to; those who have will know their 
usefulness. This card service, which sells for 
$15.00 per year, is not only an index to reviews of 
juvenile books, from pre-school to young adult, but 
a source of information on_ illustration, price, 
binding, size, printing, series, subject and grade. 
Write to Marie Bergren, P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, 
Illinois for details. 

CATALOGING in small libraries, often “one-man 
libraries” presents very real problems. You will 
be interested to read in the Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification for June about Donald Reich- 
man’s battles with Dewey in “Learning Cataloging 
the Hard Way,” the report by Clyde Pettus of a 
survey, made by the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Cataloging and Classification 
on “Cataloging in Small Public Libraries,” and a 
paper by Lynn Walker on “The Technical Proc- 
esses in Small College Libraries of the Southeast.” 
The same issue of the Journal includes a descrip- 
tion of cataloging in a large special research 
library, “Cataloging at the Armed Forces Medical 
Library, 1945-1952,” by M. Ruth MacDonald. 

ONE OF AMERICA’s great librarians was Arthur 
Bostwick, whose “philosophy of librarianship was 
based on love of books and service to readers and 
a belief in the public library as an instrument of 
popular education in its widest sense.’ So writes 
Margery Doud in her paper, “Recollections of 
Arthur E. Bostwick” in the WLB for June. 
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0.P. and All That 


Exi1 M. OBOLER 


“Does o.P. mean Only Promises?” asked a 


new young student assistant working on 
dealer correspondence. What would you 
have answered? 


In these many years of trying all possible 
avenues of approach to the interesting prob- 
lem of procuring the books that college faculty 
members insist on the library having—the ones 
that are out of print—I suppose I have read 
and used and been confused by several thou- 
sands of second-hand dealer catalogs. They 
have poured into my office in all conceivable 
shapes and _ sizes, colors and formats. Pa- 
tiently I have used magnifying glasses to de- 
cipher those which came in print just large 
enough to be read without using one of 
Fremont Rider’s microcard readers. Soberly 
I have ignored the ones which feature “Curi- 
osa,” “Erotica,” “Facetiae,” “Unusual Books,” 
or even “DON’T MISS THESE!”. Angrily I 
have marveled at the all too many advertise- 
ments which feature just exactly the books 
which we are all seeking, but end a careful 
description of the work with that saddest of 
words, “SOLD.” 

In the first place, let us dispose of the ex- 
ceptions. Only very rarely does a catalog 
come from an antiquarian book dealer which 
he appens to do what any reasonable person 
would imagine a catalog would do. All we 
librarians ask is that the books be listed in 
alphabetical order by author (full name given), 
with some attempt at bibliographical fullness 
of entry, and with an indication of the physi- 
cal state of the volumes. These do not seem 
too impossible requirements, even in this all 
too imperfect world. 

But what do the catalogs actually 
like? O God! O Montreal! 

Most common are the dealers who fancy 
themselves as litterateurs. Even Orison Swett 
Marden or Samuel Smiles never quite ap- 
proached the inspirational level of some in- 
glorious Fourth Avenue Miltons who unfor- 
tunately have not remained mute. Their 
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Eli M. Oboler, librarian, Idaho State College, 
explaining “O.P.” to pretty student library 
assistants. 


glee over having for sale a battered, decrepit, 
absolutely useless volume that no other dealer 
has—and that no sensible person would ever 
want—passeth all understanding. Their ef- 
fervescent encomiums bubble over with ex- 
travagant adjectives. 

Then there are the dealers who go to the 
other extreme. On a sheet that reaches you 
after being folded eight or sixteen times, they 
list too many books too briefly. No doubt it 
is worthwhile to know that they have avail- 
able a book by Smith about Adams. But which 
Smith? Which Adams? When published? 
Where? By whom? Is the book an “ex- 
library” copy? Is it in print? Is the binding 
in good condition? 

Somewhere between the effusionist and the 
clam are, of course, the vast majority of 
second-hand booksellers. Their intentions are 
very good, I’m sure. They don’t really just 
mail out their costly brochures to enrich the 
printing trades and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. What they want to do is, simply, to 
sell books. 

Assuming that this is their intention, then 
why do they seem to the busy buyer to go 
out of their way to avoid anything that re- 
sembles modern merchandising methods? It 
is not only in catalog-preparation that they 
fall short. There seems to be a firmly estab- 
lished tradition in the book trade that clearly 
stated requests, explaining just how invoices, 
statements, and similar necessary evils must 
be handled from the book-buyer’s point-of- 
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Many Uses 


= ne ame 
+ n ri- 
cals or oa of 
loose sheets into one 
volume e Mending 
torn pages e Tipping 


in loose es @ Ad- 
hering k Jacket 
Covers to books. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
for BIND-ART 


LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 
WITH APPLICATOR SPOUT 


We want to thank you for your 
splendid reception to our product, 
BIND-ART Liquid Plastic ADHES- 
IVE. Your increasing purchases of 
Bind-Art in the last few months 
have lowered our production costs, 
enabling us, in return, a 

to lower prices to YOU 
—in all quantities. 


New Low Prices 
Plastic Bottle with Spout 





Quantity Cost Bottle 
4 doz. $1.40 
1 doz. 1.50 
6 bottles 1.65 
3 bottles 1.70 
1 bottle 1.80 
Quart Size 


Plastic Bottle without Spout 8 Ovunce Size 


Ss lied i 
4 bottles | $4.75ea. handy plastic 
1 bottle 5.00 bottle with Ap- 


——— plicator Spout. 
Order yours now—and save! 


BET Mes DIVISION 


BRO-DART sist acest 


66 £ Alpine Stre 


Newark 5, N. J 
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view, are, in the main, to be completely ig- 
nored. It usually avails little to tell a book- 
seller that if the book listed in a catalog is 
not immediately available, he is supposed to 
cancel the order. No, weeks, months, even 
years later—long after you have procured 
the wanted item from another source—an un- 
heralded shipment will show up in the morn- 
ing’s mail that means only aggravation, cor- 
respondence, and needless expense on both 
sides. 

Yet relationships with the bibliopole do not 
always drive one to aspirin. There are many 
wonderful moments when the book you have 
to have is the one advertised at a reasonable 
price, and also the one that arrives, in good 
condition, in a few days from that indispensa- 
ble—but sometimes bothersome—adjunct to li- 
brary acquisition departments, the out-of-print 


book dealer. 


P.T.A. Library Scholarships 


The P.T.A. through its fifty state Congresses 
(Hawaii and Washington, D.C. make the fifty) 
gives annually hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for teacher scholarships, both loans and gifts. 
Recently scholarships are being provided for 
school librarians. Indiana began the practice 
with California following and now the Wash- 
ington (state) Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers through its president, Mrs. Herman Nord- 
fors announces a $250 scholarship for graduate 
study for school librarians. 





U. N. Day 


Materials for celebration of U. N. Day, Oc- 
tober 24, are available to libraries free from: 
U. S. Committee for U. N. Day, 816 21st St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


USE MB NUBOOK CARDS 


1. For immediate location of reviews (each card 
gives date of review and ratings) 

2. For a cumulative index to reviews (cards are 
issued four times a year, total: 1000 cards) 

3. For easy ordering (each card gives a, t, pub, pr, 
date ) 

4. For important information (grade level, short 
statement of subect area, binding, size) 


MB NUBOOK ecards keep you informed on 
all juveniles published, yet you pay only $15 
per year. 


TO NI : YOU 
SAVE NUBOOKB ARDY TIME 
MARIE BERGREN, neat ei. Cade PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Public Library Circulation Still in the Red 


RosBerT S. ALVAREZ 


WILL PUBLIC LIBRARY circulation ever again 
reach the heights of 1932 and 1933? How 
long will it be before the average library will 
again be able to boast that “circulation last 
year hit an all-time high?” 

For the last twenty years, public libraries 
have been operating in the shadow of the top 
reading years of the Big Depression. Amer- 
icans borrowed more public library books in 
the early ‘thirties than in any period before or 
since. The two top circulation years of all-time 
are 1932 and 1933. A study of a sample of 
74 libraries, whose statistics were reported in 
the ALA Bulletin during that period, shows 
that 1932 was the top year for 47 of them (64 
per cent), with the remaining 27 reaching their 
high point in 1933. 

There was a steady decline in circulation 
from 1933 to 1943 and then the number of 
book loans leveled off for a few years before 
starting to climb again. The statistics for the 
last seven years show that each year the ma- 
jority of the public libraries reported an 
increase in circulation over the year before. 
Many libraries have reported an increase for 
every year since 1946. A few of these (5 out 
of the 74 mentioned above) regained their 
1932-33 heights by 1950 and since then they 
have been joined by a dozen or more other 
libraries. 

The Index of American Public Library Cir- 
culation, compiled by the University of Illinois 


librarian, Nashville Public 
Library, came to his present 
post from a public relations 
position in Cleveland. A fre- 
quent contributor to library 
periodicals, Dr. Alvarez last 
appeared in these pages in 
the January issue with an 
article on increased library 
budgets. 
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Library School and published in the ALA 
Bulletin, shows an index value of 89 for 1952— 
up from 75 in 1945. However, since the base 
of 100 is derived from the circulation figures 
of 1939, one can see that most libraries have 
still to regain the pre-war level of circulation 
which, in turn, is well below the 1932-33 
heights. 


Per Capita-wise 


When one considers that the circulation 
gains of recent years are partly due to popula- 
tion growth and proceeds to include changes 
in population in his comparisons of circulation 
statistics, the resulting per capita figures are 
even more discouraging. Very few, if any, 
well established libraries circulated more books 
per capita in 1952 than in 1932. The average 
library today would have to increase its total 
circulation from 60 to 65 per cent to match its 
record of twenty years ago on a per capita 
basis. 

In short, while public library circulation has 
been increasing steadily for the past seven 
years, both in total figures and per-capita-wise, 
it is still so far below the record figures of 
the early ‘thirties that it is a real question 
whether the average municipal library will 
ever again lend as many volumes per capita as 
it did in those exceptional years. This is in- 
deed a sobering thought, and one that presents 
a real challenge to the imagination and pro- 
motional talents of all public librarians. All 
types of libraries present a history of continu- 
ous expansion and development, with increased 
financial support, new services, improved 
buildings and equipment, and better trained 
personnel, and it is hard to realize that all this 
progress has not brought about an increased 
use of our public libraries. 

The average library in a city of 50-200,000 
population has three times the income in 1953 
that it had in 1933 but lends only two-thirds as 
many books as it did 20 years ago. Of course, 
when one takes into account population in- 
creases and the reduced purchasing power of 
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today’s dollar, the increase in individual library 
income of “three times” is quickly cut in half. 
But this still leaves the average library with 
half again as many real 1939 dollars, per 
capita, as it had in 1933, for which it lends 
two-thirds as many books. To be sure, the 
public library of the ‘fifties is offering many 
new and additional services that take an im- 
portant share of the library’s income, but even 
omitting all the expenditures today for films, 
phonograph records, etc., it seems safe to say 
that the average public library’s unit cost of cir- 
culating a book is twice as much as it was 
twenty years ago. 


Half As Many 


In other words, the individual library is 
now lending about half as many books per 
capita, per dollar of library income, per volume 
accessioned, per employee, or per anything else, 
as it did in the early ‘thirties. Apparently, 
the economic conditions of the times and the 
amount of leisure time available to the average 
citizen for reading far outweighs anything that 
we librarians can do to boost the circulation of 
public library books. The statistics are indeed 
convincing, but what public librarian is ready 


THAN NEW! 
¢ Repairs 


e Reinforces 
e Beautifies 


For book repairs nothing compares with 
Mystik@® BraANnp Tape. It’s quick, easy, 
economical. It’s a strong, plastic-coated, 
beautiful cloth tape in 7 colors! Use for 
books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books 
...make old books look and wear like 
new ... beautify any book! Letter with 
Electric Stylus, tnoaive Pencil, pen and ink. 
In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask your supplier 
or write for folder and full information now. 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


SELF-STIK » CLOTH - 7 COLORS 


© MAP 1962 T. M. Mystik Registered 
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to concede that his or her library can never 
expect to do as much “business” as was done 
twenty long years ago—to say nothing of doing 
as much per capita or per income dollar? No, 
librarians will continue working to get back 
up above that 1932-33 circulation line, real- 
izing full well that circulation figures don’t 
tell the full story but determined, nevertheless, 
that they aren’t going to work forever in the 
shadow of a time “when we were really busy 
around here.” 

To conclude this brief report on a more 
positive and encouraging note, the writer 
would again call the reader’s attention to the 
circulation gains of recent years and point out 
that this upward trend is still running strong. 
A comparison that he has made of the circu- 
lation of 319 large public libraries for 1944 and 
1950, taking the figures reported in the 1945 
and 1951 editions of the American Library 
Directory, shows a total increase of 16 per cent 
for this six-year period. 

Grouping these libraries geographically 
brings out some interesting differences between 
the growth of library circulation in the six 
major regions. The Pacific Coast states lead the 
way with a 34 per cent increase, followed by 
the Mountains & Plains section with 20 per 
cent, the Southern and the North Atlantic 
states with 18 per cent, apiece, New England 
with 9 per cent, and the North Central region 
with a 7% per cent gain. 

Whereas 313 of these libraries experienced 
a gain in income between 1944 and 1950, only 
259 could boast an increase in circulation. 
Sixty of these municipal libraries (all in cities 
of over 50,000 population, or having an income 
of at least $50,000 a year) reported a drop in 
circulation. While 120 doubled their income 
in this six-year period, only 15 doubled their 
circulation. 

In 1950, 225 libraries reported a circulation 
of 100,000 volumes or more. Of this group, 
138 could boast a circulation of over 300,000, 
with 58 of these lending over 600,000 volumes. 
Libraries in the select group with circulations 
over a million books a year numbered 32. 

With public library circulation continuing to 
increase at the rate of 3 per cent a year, with 
the majority of libraries reporting advances 
each year (e.g., 25 out of the 29 large libraries 
in the South reporting this year), more and 
more institutions will inch past those 1932 and 
1933 record marks and set their sights on new 
all-time highs. They may still be in the 
minority among municipal libraries but all 
of us will take heart from their achievements. 
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Latest News about 


New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 
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Positive corres of anything photo-copied are 
now available in less than 20 seconds, according to 
Frederick G. Ludwig, head of the Yale University 
Photographic department. The Constat portable 
dry processor is the machine; it is designed to be 
used with the Contoura portable photo-copier. 
The copying procedure requires a escent ex- 
posure with the Contoura, followed by 10 seconds 
in the Constat. Finished copy is dry and perma- 
nent. For more information, write F. G. Ludwig, 
Inc., Deep River. Conn. 


ADVERTISING library services, displaying maps, 
posters, reading charts, or even reproductions 
framed in mat board, is a simple procedure when 
you use Cartocraft Map Rails. A single 12 foot 
length, with sliding hangers and spring clips is 
only $6.10. Turn a drab entrance into an art 
gallery with Cartocraft. Write to Denoyer-Gep- 
pert, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 for com- 
plete description. 


Professional stcns are the mark of any alert li- 
brary, and Line-O-Scribe gives your library a look 
of “in business.” The cost varies but there is a 
satisfying return in neat, sharp posters and bulletin 
boards. The Wichita City library reports that 
Line-O-Scribe quickly pays for itself in appearance, 
time saved, and cost of operation. Write to the 
Morgan Company, 3984 Avondale Ave., Chicago 
Al. 


FREE-STANDING PARTITIONS may now be set up 
as an integral part of Globe-Wernicke’s Techniplan. 
Write for Supplement No. 1 to Catalog No. T-352, 
Globe-Wernicke, Cincinnati 12; Ohio. 


If the LiBRARY sUPPLIEs that you're looking for 
aren't handled by your regular supplier, look into 
the Lefco line. Their new catalog lists some items 
not readily available, and you'll find everything 
from bookbinder’s needles to charging desks. 
Write to Library Efficiency Corp., 36 W. 20th St., 
New York 1. 


Dup.icaTion of cards and public relations ma- 
terials are discussed by James C. Foutts, Librarian 
of Youngstown and Mahoning County, in Address- 
ograph-Multigraph’s Bulletin 63M. The discussion 
includes four pages of forms and promotional ma- 
terial that may be of value to other libraries. The 
reproduction medium, of course, is Multilith and 
the Bulletin is a fine example of what can be done 
easily and inexpensively by Multilith. Write to 
Addressograph-Multigraph, 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 
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BOOKMOBILE STANDARDIZATION, as recommended 
by a bookmobile standardization committee of li- 
brarians, has been answered by Gerstenslager’s 
Pioneer, built according to recommended pele 
tions and equipment for modern bookmobiles. 
Functional styling and roomy interior is featured in 
this latest Gerstenslager line. Write to Gerstens- 
lager Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Full ticutinc, at any height from the floor, is 
claimed by Fluorescent Fixtures of California, with 
their All-Brite Versalite, designed especially for 
library stacks. Write to Fluorescent Fixtures of 
California, 3320 18th St., San Francisco for com- 
plete information. 


A new PLASTIC REEL for magnetic sound re- 
corders has been developed by Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. It features diagonal V 
slots for faster threading and a larger hub be more 
constant tape speed. The new three-spoke reel is 
standard for Scotch No. 111 and No. 120. Look 
for the “new improved plastic reel” notation on 
the tape box. 


INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION by wireless is 
claimed by Talk-A-Phone, which can be operated 
by simply plugging into any electrical outlet, with- 
out the need for any wiring or cable installation. 
Additional stations can be added at any time, and 
units can be moved from place to place as needed 
without any installation work. Also featured is 
Talk-A-Phone Uni-Trans, which provides dictation 
and supervisory control with no need for operating 
controls while dictating. Write to Talk-A-Phone 
Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago. 


PROJECTION SCREENS are available in sizes from 
18” x 24” to 72” x 96” at prices from $3.95 to 
$102. Combined with the folder describing vari- 
ous types of screens, Radiant has included a 
screen-size chart. Write to Radiant Mfg. Corp., 
2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES will find RCA’s Tube Picture 
Book a valuable pam addition to their hard-bound 
material on electron tubes. It contains photos, 
cutaway drawings, and exploded views of Jitiene 
tubes. Write to Commercial Engineering, RCA 
Tube Dept., Harrison, N.J., and enclose 25¢. 


NEW CATALOGS 


Educational catalog og all filmstrips, slides 
and color slides. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey, Chicago 14. 
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STRIKE IT RICH 
with 
Rich the Treasure; Public Library Service to Children 
Harriet G. Long. October 1953. 


Reviews the role of the public library in the life of the child so that the library’s 
contribution may be made increasingly effective. Traces the early beginnings 
of children’s librarianship; relates the profession to contemporary thought 
about the child and to the stream of effort by which the modern community 
hopes to develop better citizens of tomorrow. Discusses the library as a guiding 
influence on the child’s reading and cultural development. Its challenging 
presentation makes the book important not only to librarians but to teachers 
and students of social science, and it is excellent recruitment material. The 
Unreluctant Years (see below), with its emphasis on book selection guidance, 
is a perfect complement to Rich the Treasure. 96p. Probable price $2. 


and 


County and Regional Library Development 
Gretchen K. Schenk. October 1953. 


Discusses the administration and operation of county and regional libraries, 
the basis for large unit libraries, their place in the community and their relation 
to local government. Tells how to conduct campaigns for the establishment of 
these library systems and points out dangers to avoid, based on past experi- 
ences. Contains excellent chapters on bookmobile and special services, per- 
sonnel, and public relations. Written by an authority with a wide scope of 
grassroots experience. Appendix and selected bibliography. 288p. Probable 
price $5.25. 


AT HALF PRICE 


Yours is the opportunity to purchase any of the first 6 biographies in the 
“American Library Pioneers” Series at HALF PRICE with the purchase of the 
new Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship, an omnibus volume (Number 
8 in the Series). Numbers 1-6, regularly $2.75 each; now $1.38 each. 


Pioneering Leaders contains biographical sketches of 18 outstanding men 
and women who have blazed new trails and helped lift librarianship from a job 


to a profession. September 1953. $4.25 


The first 6 titles in the Series are: 1. John Shaw Billings; 2. Samuel 
Sweet Green; 3. Charles Ammi Cutter; 4. Portrait of a Librarian, 
William Howard Brett; 5. John Cotton Dana; 6. Melvil Dewey. 


This offer good only to December 1. 


The Unreluctant Years; A Critical Approach to Children’s Literature con- 
tinues, after 3 months, to be in great demand. It is a veritable yardstick in helping to 
establish criteria for the selection of children’s books. $4.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO 11 
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Wanted 


Due to moving of catalog department to another 
building, we are in need of a complete set of the 
Cumulative Book Index, also U.S. Catalog. Oak 
Park Public Library, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Positions Wanted 


LIBRARIAN wishes to return to the Middle 
West. Have you a position for someone who can 
work with your community organizations, plan 
projects for children and adults and publicize the 
library through book talks? Successful experience 
in administering library of 25,000 volumes. M.S. 
in L.S. B 567 

YOUNG man, B.A., A.M.L.S., three years of 
library experience, two in university library refer- 
ence department, desires position as reference 
librarian in college or university library. B 570. 

MAN, 33, master’s degree in library science, 
over two years of reference experience, seeks posi- 
tion as reference assistant in public library. De- 
sires to locate in city having population of not 
over 100,000. Prefers East or Midwest. B 571. 

SOUTHWEST: permanent, temporary, or part 
time position. Woman, A.B., B.S. in L.S., excel- 
lent varied experience for 22 years in adult work. 
Pleasant environment more important than salary. 
B 573. 

MALE, A.B., completed courses for M.S. in 
L.S. at Columbia Library School. Available at 


once. B 575. 
MAN, M.A., M.A.L.S. Publications. Exp. 
Under 40. Position with room to advance. Col- 


lege or public library. Present salary $4200. B 576 

LIBRARIAN, B.S. in L.S., 12 years exp. in uni- 
versity and public libraries; L.C. and D.C. classi- 
fication; serials; desires position in college techni- 
cal processes dept. or head cataloger small public 
library. B 577. 


Positions Open 


WANTED: A friendly, alert, progressive chil- 
dren’s librarian by the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Montana. Month vacation, re- 
tirement. 

ENTHUSIASTIC Children’s Librarian to direct 
busy department in modern library. Congenial 
associates, friendly city in Berkshire Hills, 3% hours 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 


printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. 
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from New York, Boston. L.S. degree, $3200, 
month vacation, 5 day week, custom benefits. 
Write Robert G. Newman, librarian, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

TWO attractive openings: Children’s librarian 
and a cataloger. Degree required. Experience 
not necessary. Forty hour week; state retirement; 


one month vacation. Salary 2 Apply: Li- 
brarian, Chisholm Public Library, Chisholm, 
Minnesota. 


ENTHUSIASTIC librarian wanted to develop 
audio visual materials and work with youn 

ple. Town of 36,000, close to Detroit. Sick 
eave, retirement, vacation. Library school re- 
quired. Port Huron Public Library, Port Huron, 
Mich. 

REFERENCE librarian-cataloger: Temporary 
position—1 yr., but may become permanent. Ex- 
perienced woman to rework collection of 13,000 
volumes in industrial town of 25,000 pop. Salary 
open. Write for details, giving qualifications, to 
Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art, Box 
1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 

ASSISTANT librarian for reference library of 
13,000 vol. Must have B.S. in L.S. Salary de- 
pends on training and experience. Write for details 
to Lauren Rogers Library and Museum of Art, 
Box 1138, Laurel, Mississippi. 

PUBLIC Library Director wanted. Position 
open. Director Rutherford, N.J. Free Public 
Library, beginning September, 1953. Salary range 
$4700-$5500 coals Apply: Mrs. C. L. 
Loveridge, President, Board of Trustees. 

CATALOGER wanted by university library, 
Pacific Northwest. Beginning salary dependent 
upon previous experience. Good working condi- 
tions, 40 hour week, one month vacation. B 559. 

REFERENCE Librarian and Readers’ Con- 
sultant. L.S. degree, preferably with experience. 
Interest and initiative in ee events in field of 
adult education. $3250 to start plus $150 adjusted 
compensation. Five day, 38% hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation. Morrill Memorial Library, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Progressive library in town 14 
miles from Boston, 4 miles from station for New 
York trains. 

VERMONT. Position open in small college li- 
brary. Fine opportunity for right person. Newly 
modernized building; = working conditions; 
professional status, holidays and attached perqui- 
sites. Requirements—degree from recognized li- 
brary school, age under 48. For details write 
Victor H. Johnson, Librarian, Norwich University 
Library, Northfield, Vermont. 

CHIEF Cataloger for excellent small public li- 
brary, San Joaquin Valley, California. 40 hour, 5 
day week, vacation, sick leave. Typist provided. 
New salary schedule: $4056 and up, ten-step scale. 
Library Science degree. Apply: i ieeaaten 
Coalinga District Library, Coalinga, California. 

WANTED: Assistant librarian with executive 
ability to assist in a million dollar municipal li- 
brary. Salary between four and five thousand, 
depending on experience and qualifications. Ap- 
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— please write Box 947, Mason City, lowa, 
isting qualifications and insert a recent photograph. 

CATALOGER ($3444-$4090), L.S. degree with 
two years experience preferred, and Professional 
Assistant ($3213-$3813), L.S. degree, no experi- 
ence required, Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment in a growing library system in a county 
adjacent to Washington, D.C., County Manager 
government with merit system. Apply George B. 
Moreland, Director, Department of Public Li- 
braries, 214 E. Diamond Avenue, Gaithersburg, 
Maryland. 

HEAD, Reference Department in large southern 
public library. A.B. and L.S. degrees, long ex- 
perience in reference work, administrative ability 
and experience to handle general reference depart- 
ment and business and industry division. Staff 
of 9% professional librarians, 1 clerical. Salary 
begins $4260, annual increases until maximum of 
$4836 reached. Liberal retirement, group life and 
hospital insurance; 40 hours, 5 day week; 12 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 60 working days. 
Address: Personnel Office, Atlanta Public Library, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian—Beautiful library in 
suburban Chicago wants children’s librarian. Pro- 
fessional training required. Salary excellent. 
Apply Public Library, River Forest, Illinois. 

PROFESSIONAL Librarian (woman) to take 
charge of adult services and of reference work in 
community 45 minutes from New York City. 
Salary from $3800, depending on education, ex- 
perience. N.Y. State Professional certificate re- 
quired. N.Y State Retirement system; 5 day 
week; 4 weeks vacation. B 574. 

SENIOR Assistant Librarian for combined medi- 
cal, nursing and recreational library in 600 bed 
general hospital. Library Science degree required, 
experience desirable. 40 hour week. Permanent. 
Beginning salary $3419. Automatic pay increases. 
Apply Personnel Director, Harper Hospital, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian with L.S. 
day, 38 hour week. Medium sized library. 
Apply Librarian, Wilkinsburg Public 
Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania. 

HEAD of circulation: Min. salary $4000. Chi- 
cago area public library. Opportunity for varied 
experience in public library operation. Oak Park 
Public Library, Oak Park, Illinois. 

CHILDREN’S librarian in new functional build- 
ing. Basic book collection excellent but needs 
expansion as do services to schools. 5 day wk., 1 
mo. vacation, pension, sick leave, beginning salary 
$3500. Fifth year degree required. Beautiful 
L.I. town 38 min. from N.Y.C. Ruth F. Cowell, 
Manhasset Public Library, Manhasset, N.Y. 

CATALOGER wanted by Redwood City ( Calif.) 
Public Library. Salary $3768-$4704; 5 day, 38 
hr. week. Fast growing city 25 miles from San 
Francisco., Apply: Librarian. 

ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY. Positions 
open: Administrative Assistant in Business and 
Economics Department,. $4100-$4700 (probable 


degree. 5 
$3180. 
Library, 
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range after Jan. 1954, $4305-$4905); Senior As- 
sistants, Young People’s Department, $3800-$4400 


(probable range after Jan. 1954, $3990-$4590); 
Hospital Librarian, $3990-$4590; Junior Libra- 
rians in Industry and Science, Catalog, Children’s 
and Young People’s Departments, $3300-$3800 
(probable range after Jan. 1954, $3465-$3965). 
Address Personnel Officer, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

CHILDREN’S and Young People’s Librarian: 
New position open in a medium size library. Be- 
ginning salary $3000-$3200. Classification and 
pay plan under which regular increases are made, 
sick leave and profession: al leave prov ided. Plans 
for new Children’s and Young People’s room under 
way. Apply: May Memorial Library, Burlington, 
N 


ASSISTANTS in Reference, Children’s, Circu- 
lation, Catalog and Branch Depts., of large south- 
ern library wanted. Initial salary $276 with an- 
nual increase to maximum $313 monthly. 4 weeks 
vacation, 40 hour, 5 day week, liberal sick leave 
and retirement. Give full~ qualification, recent 
photograph, experience and references. Apply to 
Personnel Office, Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 

PROFESSIONAL position in Technical Services 
Division involving bibliographical work in acquisi- 
tions and some cataloging. Opportunity to assist 
in developing new gift routine. Knowledge of 
French or German desirable. 35 hour week, liberal 
vacation and sick leave. Recent library school 
graduate eligible. Beginning salary $3000-$3200. 
Apply: Librarian, Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, 
Mass. 

HEAD Librarian for industrial community of 
13,000. New $115,000 building. Public Library 


oe preferred but not required. Apply to 
Adam Stey, 1120 Roemer Boulevard, Farrell, 
Penna. 

CATALOGER for Seminary Library. Degree 
and experience preferred. Salary open. Apply: 


Elwyn Smith, Dubuque Theological Seminary, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 
REFERENCE Librarian. 
ate; experience preferred. 
Drury College, Springfield 


Library school gradu- 
Apply: The Librarian, 
2, Missouri. 


LIBRARIAN WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


The Chemstrand Corporation, Pensacola, Fla., 
plant has attractive opening for librarian, either 
recent graduate or experienced. Prefer someone 
versed in chemical subjects as well as library 
science. Excellent working conditions in modern, 


new, air conditioned offices. Five day week, good 
salary, good employee benefits. 

Give complete experience and education in 
first letter to: Personnel Dept., 


THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 1507 Pensacola, Fla. 
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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 
and small. 


By utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal 
Products you secure greatest bene- 
fits in new construction or remodel- 
ing. For VMP bookstacks, carrels 
and book conveyors now function 
in America’s newest, most modern 
libraries .. . large and small. 

Of rugged, durable steel, VMP 
bookstacks and equipment never 
warp, sag, crack or change dimen- 
sion. You get maximum space uti- 
lization. The clean, sweeping lines 
of VMP steel bookstacks, the flush, 
modern appearance of shelving, the 
luxurious, baked-on finish, make 
VMP bookstacks and equipment 
the ultimate in functional beauty. 








an a 


University of Houston, Houston, Texas. U-Bar 
shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 


study room. 


\\Free 


Steel Partitions, 





Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL 


Just off the presses, big new 
colorful library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog. Gives complete 
information on shelves, stacks, 
carrels, seminar study rooms, 
conveyors, file systems, and ac- 
cessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Just write “‘new library 
catalog” on letterhead or card, 
and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc., Dept. ALA-10, 
1112 First National Bank Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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COURTESY OF SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


Now available! New teaching 


aids for Childcraft! 


School libraries and public libraries pro- 
viding special services to teachers will 
welcome our four new Childcraft booklets. 
They are designed for use in the kinder- 
garten through third grade and will help 
both teacher and child to get the most out 
of Childcraft’s wonders. 


Pre-tested! These new booklets are the re- 
sult of a successful 2-year experiment with 
Childcraft in daily use in representative 
school systems of different sizes and types 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 





Field Enterprises, Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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in various parts of the country. So the 
more than 2,000 references included have 
already proved their practical value in the 
classroom. Attractive illustrations add to 
their interest. 


Prepared under the direction of teachers 
from five major metropolitan school sys- 
tems, these booklets are ideally arranged 
for the teacher’s convenience. We feel sure 
you will want a set for your library. Fill 
in the coupon below ... today! 


i 

FREE! Complete set of Childcraft’s 4 valuable 
j new teaching aids sent free on request. There 
i is a separate booklet for each grade — kinder 

j garten through third. For your set, write Mr. 
j William F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. sis, uv« 

1 3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 

i 

! 

1 Name 

' 

i 

} Address 

i 

' ; 

a 6 City ‘ State 












